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A Concept of the Role of the Junior College 


CHARLES 5S. 


By AND large, all civilizations 
have sought through education to 
preserve and extend their culture 
through time and space and area. 
The nations of our so-called 
Western civilization are no ex- 
ception. In all of them there de- 
veloped societies in which the rul- 
ing elements were dominant. 
Higher education was of and for 
those who occupied positions of 
wealth or ruling power. Formal 
schooling for educating this per- 
sonnel emphasized the needs of this 
group, and schools and colleges 
built their curriculums around the 
requirements of these levels of so- 
ciety. College entrance require- 
ments became selective in order 
that those who entered would be 
duly qualified for success in pur- 
suing curriculums suited to the 
dominant levels of the social struc- 
ture of the day. This produced a 
sort of enlightenment which al- 
ways had a dimming halo of con- 
formity to traditional or estab- 
lished power. 

But in America a new conception 
took root and flourished. Govern- 
ment was conceived to be not by 
divine or authoritative right, but 
to be both by and for all the people. 
This called for knowledge, faith, 
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and discipline of the people as a 
whole —a freedom such as the 
world had never known. Inherent 
in such a program is the inclusion 
of the interests of all levels of so- 
ciety to the end that all might 
have the opportunity of selective 
achievement. 


Ever since the beginnings of our 
nation on our eastern shores, there 
has been the struggle between 
those who would be masters and 
those who would be free. The 
Founding Fathers laid the ground- 
work whereby we should be free by 
formulating a Constitution and 
then themselves signing it as a 
mutual pledge to each other that 
they and their children’s children 
should forever have that contract 
of freedom. 


To preserve that Constitution 
and the nation so founded, our 
forefathers began America’s great 
system of schools, some free and 
some independent, patterned on 
the traditions of the countries from 
which they came. But as the years 
passed by, these schools of the pub- 
lic established themselves in the 
tradition of America itself till now 
in America, the western shore of 
Western civilization, the American 
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people’s schools have extended up 
into the college level —the junior 
college. 

The growth and development of 
the junior college is a manifesta- 
tion of the virility of the American 
concept. In its development lies 
the answer to the quest for equal 
opportunity for all, whether boy 
or girl seeking to prepare for en- 
trance to the obligations of Ameri- 
can life and citizenship, or mature 
men or women seeking to be better 
fitted for the adventures of adult 
life. 

This fall of 1951 there will 
gather together on the campuses of 
our junior colleges America’s boys 


and girls, and men and women, to 
work and plan together with our 
corps of trained teachers to the end 
that each shall be more efficient 
and happy in his work and that to- 
gether they shall form a society of 
more worthy people. Your junior 
college is an expression of our 
American freedom. The atmos- 
phere of freedom in our junior col- 
leges must help all of us to be 
better Freemen in the American 
tradition. This freedom, while de- 
riving strength from the heritage 
of the past, must find its stable 
powers through the utilization and 
unification of the worthy attri- 
butes of all men. 








Freedom from Futility—A Fifth Freedom 


HAROLD H. PUNKE 


In AN address to Congress on Jan- 
uary 6, 1941, President Roosevelt 
called attention to four freedoms 
which have been considered mini- 
mum essentials for decent human 
life and democratic social organi- 
zation. These are: freedom of 
speech and expression, freedom of 
religion, freedom from want, and 
freedom from fear. Perhaps these 
freedoms could be interpreted to 
cover the entire range of experi- 
ence with the material universe 
and the range of possible human 
associations. However, in any 
grouping or classification of princi- 
ples, thinking is sometimes clari- 
fied by further analysis. 


Two of the four freedoms are 
stated as freedoms for something 
and two as freedoms from some- 
thing. In all four instances it is 
contribution to human dignity and 
welfare that is intended. Freedom 
to speak one’s mind, so long as one’s 
action does not infringe upon the 
rights of others, is positive. It 
contributes to an analysis of so- 
ciety and to suggestions for improv- 
ing it. Freedom from fear of phy- 
sical harm likewise contributes to 
positive developments — by induc- 
ing people to offer criticisms and 
suggestions for social betterment 
without anxiety regarding personal 
injury. The other two freedoms 
likewise indicate positive goods. 


Freedom from futility is anoth- 
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er important freedom — important 
for sanity and mental health. Al- 
though perhaps negatively stated, 
it too implies positive good. 
Probably few people reach adult- 
hood without having felt a sense 
of futility — without asking about 
the importance of their activities, 
either voluntary or required. Most 
people want to feel that their work 
and other activities amount to 
something, that those activities 
have value or make a difference in 
the world. Some social psycholo- 
gists characterize this desire as 
a wish for the approval of others. 


Certain questions arise here con- 
cerning the nature of social values 
and what makes an event or re- 
lationship important. Importance 
and values are relative concepts. 
But in each case it is the people of 
the community who determine the 
degree of value or importance. In 
most communities some people are 
more influential than others in de- 
termining what happens or is im- 
portant. These are called key peo- 
ple. Persons generally are more 
eager for approval by key or im- 
portant people than for approval 
by others. 


The theory of work and play of- 
fers a two-sided classification of 
activities — based on interest or 
motivation. Play is described as 
activity which yields immediate 
satisfaction. Hence its motivation 
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is considered intrinsic, and no 
questions are raised about its value 
or importance. When a play ac- 
tivity becomes boring or appears 
futile or pointless, it ceases to be 
play and becomes work or drudg- 
ery. Work has goals. It promises 
future satisfaction for which peo- 
ple now put forth effort and under- 
go hardship. If a worker does 
not accept the goal set up, or does 
not see how his activities contrib- 
ute to achieving an accepted goal, 
the activities become boring and 
futile— possibly even vicious. 


As civilization expands and there 
are more kinds of activities in 
which to engage, adults usually 
come to have a loose hierarchy 
of major and minor goals. Much 
of the pattern may be unconscious- 
ly absorbed from the environment. 
However, part of it results from 
conscious evaluation. With respect 
to a particular activity, one may 
ask: what does it amount to; where 
does it lead; who benefits from 
this; I do not get the point of 
that. Such statements reflect a 
sense of futility. 


In a society in which a person 
has many social relationships, with 
continuous addition of new ones 
and dropping of old ones, there is 
a rapid flow of situations demand- 
ing conscious evaluation. In a pop- 
ulous industrial society people also 
engage in vocational and other ac- 
tivities as members of large or- 
ganized groups in which it is diffi- 
cult for them to comprehend and 
evaluate what they do. The larger 
the group, the greater the difficulty. 


This condition appears in many 
large industrial corporations, in 
numerous government offices, and 
in several educational institutions 
and professional associations. In 
some efforts to secure international 
coordination, through some such 
agency as the United Nations Or- 
ganization, it becomes especially 
difficult for the average person to 
evaluate what he does. The diffi- 
culty is particularly great in tech- 
nologically-backward countries in 
which few people have had experi- 
ence with large-scale undertakings. 
The common people in such coun- 
tries, insofar as they know of the 
organization, are likely to be baf- 
fled and to think that they could 
not influence it in any way. 


A sense of futility at routine 
and mechanical tasks, which con- 
stitute important parts of the pres- 
ent-day vocational world, has been 
reflected in the expanding demand 
for commercial and other recrea- 
tion. Drill, emptiness, and other 
monotony in schools and edu- 
cational institutions often result in 
boredom and futility. Disciplinary 
problems, which at least provide 
activity and have transient inter- 
est, are a common result. Probably 
drudgery and a feeling of futility 
are a major cause of friction in 
home and family life— part of 
which eventually reaches divorce 
courts under some name that the 
law recognizes. 


The military life of draftees has 
been criticized for its routine, mo- 
notony, and boredom. Perhaps two 
major factors in producing such 
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boredom are routine drill activities 
and long periods of waiting with- 
out much to do. The extensive in- 
terest during and since World War 
II in providing varied sports, the- 
atrical entertainment, and other 
socially approved recreation con- 
stitutes attempts to relieve boredom 
and feelings of futility—to im- 
prove morale. The widening vari- 
ety of military activities which 
modern warfare includes also re- 
duces the extent to which large 
masses of manpower devote their 
time and energies to routine ac- 
tivities — that offer little intrinsic 
satisfaction, and that seem to the 
enlisted man to contribute little to 
any goals which interest him. Sim- 
ilarly, the development of an edu- 
cational program, which enables 
the enlisted man to perfect voca- 
tional skills that seem to him use- 
ful in the civilian economy or which 
enable him to expand his knowl- 
edge about civilization in general 
or about current civic and other 
problems of his own people, reduces 
monotony and boredom. If the edu- 
cational program helps the enlisted 
man to understand and accept the 
goals for which his nation has 
developed the armed force of which 
he is a part, and to understand 
why military operations demand a 
high degree of coordinated effort, 
he is less likely than otherwise to 
be disturbed by a sense of futility 
regarding the whole military pro- 
gram — or his part in it. In a sub- 
stantial measure his attitude and 
aspiration can be described as a 
longing for freedom from futility. 
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Many of the people who concern 
themselves with international re- 
lationships find that some of their 
greatest disappointments and most 
frustrating experiences are in this 
field. And in view of the war de- 
mands now being made on the 
common people of this country for 
taxes, soldiers, industrial produc- 
tion, and courage to face possible 
bombings, one might ask what 
American could fail to think or 
concern himself about international 
relations? Where repeated wars 
are fought “to make the world safe 
for democracy,” “‘to establish basic 
human freedoms,” “to defeat 
worldwide gangsterism,” etc., with 
the outcome each time appearing 
to offer no assurance that did not 
exist the previous time, it is difficult 
to prevent a sense of futility from 
developing. ““How many times are 
we in North America going to have 
to bail out little bickering countries 
of Western Europe — with their 
retinues of small-calibered pro- 
vincialisms,” we hear it asked. Or, 
“how many times will politicians 
in the United States abandon the 
nation’s peacetime responsibility 
in international affairs and rush to 
share in the profits of a post-war 
economic boom?” Likewise we 
hear: “Will the nation or the world 
ever learn that wars do not settle 
issues in the modern world, but 
only result in temporary shifts in 
power and domination?” “What’s 
the use of going through it all 
again?” Such questions reflect a 
rather widespread sense of bewil- 
derment and futility. 
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Answers to questions of this 
kind, whether the bewilderment 
and futility relate to domestic or to 
international affairs, rest with the 
common people — to a greater ex- 
tent than most of those people real- 
ize. Unless the common people, in 
a country like the United States, 
exert themselves enough to develop 
a fair degree of understanding of 
international relationships and to 
develop a capacity to sit in intelli- 
gent judgment on elected represen- 
tatives who vote on issues that 
affect international wellbeing, they 
have little reason to expect any ex- 
tensive relief from the bewilder- 
ment and futility indicated. The 
effort required to learn and the 
development of capacity and will- 
ingness to sit in judgment con- 
stitute the price which the common 
people must pay. The price may be 
greater than the present cost to the 
same class of people who now pay 
most — in blood, sweat, and taxes. 
Thinking is usually more difficult 
and less spectacular than fighting, 
but thinking and evaluation are 
demanded. The human organism 
by nature has emotional and other 
equipment for personal combat. 
But intricate thinking and evalua- 
tion depend on an extensive ac- 
cumulation of information, on ex- 
perience in recognizing the kinds 
of information that are pertinent 
to particular situations, on ways 
of working out new information 
where none yet exists, and on prac- 
tice in evaluating information to 
determine what it means. Develop- 
ing the capacity to think and evalu- 


ate is therefore a slow process. 
However, until the average person 
develops the capacity to think in 
complex situations, and develops 
the willingness to put forth the ef- 
fort involved, there is little basis 
for expecting any concerted effort 
to improve the lot of the common 
people. Such improvements as they 
experience will largely be in the 
form of by-products of the gains 
made by dominant groups. 


Part of the understanding need- 
ed is an understanding of the in- 
creasing extent to which the indi- 
vidual in a complex society must 
work with others in a cooperative 
enterprise —in order to improve 
his own welfare. This is the idea 
of collective or group improvement, 
wherein the individual improves 
his own wellbeing through improv- 
ing that of others and thus moving 
up the scale as a member of the 
group. It is not the idea of improv- 
ing one’s status relative to others 
by getting ahead of somebody else 
— by personal profit at the expense 
of others. 


Another part of the understand- 
ing needed is an understanding of 
the importance of experimentation 
as a method of creating knowledge 
which does not yet exist and of 
finding workable relationships 
which have not yet been accepted 
or tried out. Without some avenue 
of securing new information, any 
group will come to the end of its 
rope. During the past three hun- 
dred years, objective experimenta- 
tion has proved a more reliable 
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avenue to new knowledge than dog- 
matic pronouncement and similar 
methods. The slow, tedious process 
of experimentation, with the ex- 
tensive amounts of personnel and 
equipment involved, indicates the 
costs of the experimental method. 
The method has been extensively 
accepted in fields of material pro- 
duction but only in a limited sense 
in fields of social relationships — 
and hardly at all in international 
relations. Since we do not know 
how to cooperate on an internation- 
al basis, we will have to do some 
experimenting in that field. The 
common people of the United 
States must realize this fact. They 
must also recognize their own re- 
sponsibility for evaluating the 
scope and character of experimen- 
tation which their representatives 
in Congress and elsewhere are 
ing to undertake. 

In the past few decades, com- 
munism and similar ideologies have 
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offered refuge for millions of peo- 
ple who were frustrated and des- 
perate — who were permeated with 
a sense of futility in the lives they 
led under prevailing conditions in 
their home lands. In desperation 
such people flock to any leader or 
any program that promises better- 
ment. Thus they shift from one 
panacea, and its chief, to another. 
These and other millions will con- 
tinue to swing and shift in this 
way, largely as human raw materi- 
al for exploitation by others, until 
they develop the capacity and wil- 
lingness to understand and evalu- 
ate conditions and to take the 
measures which their independent 
judgments dictate. Thus freedom 
from a sense of futility, like other 
freedoms, demands persistent ef- 
fort. It also demands persistent 
coordination with the other free- 
doms — no one of which can de- 
velop effectively apart from the 
others. 








Social Science Discussion and the 
Tape Recorder 


MEYER WEINBERG 


E VEN though this may be the Age 
of Discussion, stimulating class- 
room discussion is still a wide-open 
challenge. 1 


At Wright Junior College a gen- 
eral science course is required 
which meets in large lecture groups 
and small discussion-sections. In 
the latter, students grapple with 
social issues, raise questions, and 
attempt to arrive at some conclu- 
sion of their own. However, mak- 
ing such progress usually requires 
the student to enter voluntarily in- 
to a discussion. Accordingly, each 
teacher attempts to stimulate this 
entry into discussion. 


Often, interesting reading ma- 
terials serve the purpose; field trips 
are widely used, as are classroom 
appearances of outside speakers. 
The first method has a great limi- 
tation — too frequently such ma- 
terials are considered “stuffv” and 
distant from the student. The sec- 
ond method is excellent, but few 
large schools can carry it out ex- 
tensively. The third is vivid, but 
many times results in much wasted 
class time. 


In searching for alternatives, 


1See Joseph Axelrod et al., Teaching by 
Discussion in the College Program, (Chicago: 
The College of the University of Chicago, 
1949). 
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the Wright Social Science depart- 
ment hit upon a method which, ap- 
parently, is used hardly at all: re- 
cording actual interviews with 
persons inside and outside of 
school. Such interviews were made 
periodically, and each was related 
directly to a unit of study. At 
every discussion-section, playing 
back of an interview. opened the 
session. Students were asked to 
keep several general questions in 
mind while listening. Because the 
interview was deliberately made so 
that it would be controversial, there 
were always some students on 
either side of the issue. Thus, many 
times the great initial hurdle of 
opening the discussion was satis- 
factorily solved. 


How many social science class 
discussions have faltered on the 
subject of financing adequate medi- 
cal care! Passions reign supreme 
in this area. Very often, students 
will wonder whether the material 
presented is authentic — such in- 
quiries are encouraged. Dr. James 
Hutton, past president of the IIli- 
nois Medical Society was _ inter- 
viewed, and, on another occasion, 
Paul Sifton, Washington legisla- 
tive representative of the United 
Automobile Workers — CIO. Pre- 
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senting these opposing viewpoints 
at the same time, in the form of a 
single ten-minute recording, was 
more authentic and _ interesting 
than the weightiest tomes of form- 
al material. 


The course deals also with per- 
sonal adjustment, which is a prob- 
lem of great social concern as well. 
One aspect of this is the lack of 
adequate psychiatric and other 
therapeutic agencies. To under- 
score this, a confidential interview 
was obtained with a twenty-one- 
year-old former student, who re- 
lated his meanderings while trying 
to find low-cost psychiatric care. 
Many students literally gasped 
when he stated that he and his 
family had spent almost $2,000 in a 
period of a year and a half. 


In connection with yet another 
unit—on race relations—the 
problem was presented in terms 
familiar to students. Three stu- 
dents were interviewed on ques- 
tions relating to fraternities and 
sororities — one student was a 
vice-president of a fraternity; one, 
an independent; and one, a former 
member of an interracial sorority. 
Each had been interviewed pri- 
vately, though all had been asked 
practically identical questions. The 
juxtaposition of the three view- 
points was very revealing to the 
class. 

In all these instances, as well 
as in others, confronting students 
with a stark contrast of viewpoints 
in a realistic setting proved help- 
ful in producing interest and stim- 
ulating thought. At the same time 


too-frequent use of this device 
could lessen its value. Its main con- 
tribution has been to vary the class- 
room regimen along constructive 
lines. 


The Recording Mechanism 


The magnetic tape recorder was 
found to be the most appropriate 
machine for interviewing purposes. 
This is an electronic device which 
records sound by transferring mag- 
netic patterns onto paper or plas- 
tic-coated tape.2 The technical 
quality of the finished tape is prac- 
tically independent of the opera- 
tor’s skill, thereby allowing inter- 
viewers to concentrate on the 
subject-matter of the recording. 
Thus, unlike disc recording, it is 
possible for amateurs to make re- 
cordings of a very high quality. 
Another advantage is that these 
instruments are portable and re- 
quire no special equipment. The 
tape may be played back immedi- 
ately after being recorded. <A 
favorable cost-factor is that each 
tape may be played over five hun- 
dred times; the recorded material 
may be erased by a simple opera- 
tion, and new material immediate- 
ly recorded. 


Operation 


Relatively little attention has 
been devoted in the educational 
literature to this device, probably 
because of its novelty. Further, 
most references dwell on its passive 
uses, such as speech practice, re- 
cording of radio broadcasts for 


2See “Magnetic Tape Recording,” Fortune, 
XLIII (January, 1951), 97-106. 
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later classroom use, etc.* The use 
of this device at Wright Junior 
College is perhaps one of the few 
active uses to wnich the machine 
has been put for educational pur- 
poses. Consequently, much of the 
progress in the field has been made 
through trial and error. 


The entire interviewing project 
was organized as an activity of the 
student Social Science Club under 
direction of the faculty sponsor. 


It was found that interviews can 
be obtained in any community. In 
larger cities, it is always possible 
to learn in advance of visiting dig- 
nitaries; conventions are a rich 
source; frank student opinions are 
always interesting to other stu- 
dents. At all costs, what should be 
avoided is merely transcribing the 
textbook by interviewing “experts” 
only. Commonsense opinions flavor 
any discussion of social problems. 
The primary, though not exclusive, 
place for purely factual material is 
the printed page, and not the tape. 


It is necessary to plan at least 
several units ahead in order to al- 
low time for the interviews to be 


SRichard C. Brower, “Tape Recording for 
Teaching,” Educational Screen, XXIX (Feb- 
ruary, 1950), 61-2; Herbert B. Gooden, ‘‘Mag- 
netic Recorders in the Social Studies,” 
Social Studies, XXXIX (October, 1948), 
248-50; Julius C. Bernstein, “Recording and 
Playback Machines: Their Function in the 


English Classrooms,” English Journal, 
XXXVIII (June, 1949), 330-41; John Guy 
Fowlkes, “Tape Recorder — Extraordinary 


Aid to Education,” Nation’s Schools, XXXIV 
(October, 1949), 29-30; A. C. Shaney, L£le- 
ments of Single and Dual Track Recording 
and 1001 Applications, Amplifier Corporation 
of America, 398 Broadway, New York 13, 
New York. 


At Wright, the 
trained operators. 


library supplied these 


made and to be fitted into the class 
schedule. Ideally, an interview- 
schedule should be on hand at the 
beginning of each semester. In this 
way, the tapes will not appear as 
intruders, but rather as aids to 
classroom work. Preceding the use 
of a tape, the class should be given 
several leading questions to con- 
sider while listening. 

Interviewing is an art, but it is 
also highly dependent on knowl- 
edge. Thus, no matter how glib 
the interviewer, he must know his 
subject-matter; otherwise, he will 
be unable to ask pertinent ques- 
tions. The interviewer must be ab- 
solutely neutral during the inter- 
view, even though he may basically 
disagree with the interviewee. This 
was perhaps the most difficult les- 
son for student-interviewers to 
learn. Overcoming this tendency 
to “jump at” another person be- 
cause of a difference of opinion was 
an important exercise in applied 
social science. If possible, a list of 
formally-prepared questions should 
be avoided. As the interviewer 
gains experience, he will need less 
and less advance preparation. A 
lively interview then becomes more 
likely. Preferably, the interview- 
er should be accompanied by a 
machine-operator, so as not to de- 
tract from the main business at 
hand.* It is best, however, to 
train students in both skills. 


Editing of the tape in order to 
delete unsuitable matter is highly 
recommended, although it is a tedi- 
ous task. It is not as difficult as it 
is time consuming; yet, it makes 
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the classroom presentation very 
economical.5 


The entire teaching staff should 
be allowed to suggest topics for in- 
terviews. Likewise, the finished 
product is best previewed in a staff 
meeting, if only for purposes of 
drawing up the leading questions 
previously mentioned. Teachers are 
usually unwilling to share their 
class time, and unless they are con- 
vinced of the relevance of the in- 
terview, they will tend to ignore 
it — and rightly so. - A short post- 
evaluation session can be extreme- 
ly valuable in preparing further 
materials. Needless to say, a stu- 
dent-operator, scheduled in ad- 
vance, should be given the entire 
responsibility for handling the 
technical details. Interviews should 
generally not consume more than 
ten minutes of the class time. 


Choosing a Machine 


Because the commercial tape- 
recording industry is less than a 
decade old, new companies and 
models are constantly entering the 
field. This makes it difficult for 
any single person, let alone a non- 
technician, to keep up with the 
latest developments. Several cri- 
teria for a good machine can, how- 
ever, be suggested. For inter- 
viewing purposes, the machine 
should be portable and lightweight; 
its reel speed should be either 
7% or 334 inches per second, or 
preferably both; the speaker should 
have an output of at least three 
watts and a frequency of 5,000 
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cycles; there should be a tone con- 
trol; and to facilitate editing, there 
should be a fast forward and fast 
rewind reel speed. Red or brown 
oxide plastic tape is most satisfac- 
tory, although paper tape is also 
acceptable. The finished tapes 
should be stored in a place not 
subject to extremes of tempera- 
ture. 


A number of models incorporat- 
ing all the above features are avail- 
able for around $200. For inter- 
viewing purposes, it is unnecessary 
to go into the very high price field. 


Conclusion 


It can be agreed that no single 
teaching method, new or old, will 
guarantee success. The tape- 
recorded interview is merely one 
more teaching material. Used in 
the way described here, the record- 
er can help teachers bridge the gap 
between the classroom and the real 
world of social problems. Inspired 
and informed teaching is by no 
means belittled by this technique. 
Rather, the advent of this device 
will present new challenges to the 
imagination of both students and 
teachers. 


SA very helpful handbook, which can be 
obtained free of charge, is by Ben K. Park, 
How to Edit and Program Tape Recordings, 
Brush Development Company, 3405 Perkins 
Avenue, Cleveland 14, Ohio. 


6See School Sound Recording and Playback 
Equipment: Basic Standards, The Radio 
Manufacturers Association, 1317 F Street, 
N.W., Washington 25, D.C.; John Guy 
Fowlkes, “What to Look for in Choosing 
Recording Equipment,” Nation’s Schools, XL 
(January, 1950), 57-8; Bernstein, op. cit., is 
helpful for general comments, but his section 
on specific tape machines is now outdated. 








School District Re-Organization and the 
Public Junior College 


RAYMOND J. YOUNG 


Topay, educators are confronted 
with the problem of abolishing re- 
strictions on the establishment of 
public junior colleges and substitut- 
ing legal enactments for the dis- 
criminate increase and implementa- 
tion of such institutions. General 
legislation for each state evidences 
some legal concentration upon this 
_.area of concern. An examination 
of prevailing political, sociological, 
technological, andeducational 
trends lends credence to the belief 
that the future holds much promise 
for the rapid increase of public 
junior colleges. 


Two desirable current move- 
ments in American education 
should be promoted to augment one 
another—the junior college move- 
ment and school district reorgani- 
zation. The result of these two com- 
patible movements should be large 
unified school districts which in- 
clude the kindergarten through the 
fourteenth year. 


The inadequate legal attention 
that has been given, in some instan- 
ces, to the formation of the public 
junior college district and the pub- 
lic junior college has resulted in 
unnecessary delay and obstructions 
which have frequently hindered the 
progress of this education unit. 
Laws have frequently been enacted 
to promote a program of junior 
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colleges within a _ state without 
proper attention to the problem of 
district formation and reorganiza- 
tion. When this happens, the opera- 
tion of the program becomes 
hindered by court cases and dis- 
agreements as to the alteration of 
district boundaries. 


Generally, legislative enactments 
should encourage: (1) enlarging 
junior college districts and (2) 
unifying levels for support and con- 
trol; and should include provisions 
for enabling: (1) two or more con- 
tiguous counties or districts, 
whether in the same county or not, 
to cooperate in establishing a jun-_ 
ior college, (2) a county plus one 
or more contiguous districts in an 
adjoining county to form a junior 
college district, and (3) any school 
district, county or city, to establish 
a public junior college district 
with coterminous boundaries. Gen- 
eral legislation should also contain 
a provision enabling a contiguous 
school district to become annexed 
to the junior college district. Initi- 
ation of such action should be by 
the school district or area to be 
annexed and not by the junior col- 
lege board. 


Legal provisions enabling an in- 
dependent junior college district to 
discontinue as such and to merge 
with a high: school in the same 
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school district are desirable but 
are not necessarily essential. If, in 
a given state, early junior college 
districts were successfully estab- 
lished as independent units, it 
would be wise to legalize the con- 
tinuance of such action in the best 
interests of junior college growth. 
The governing board of any high 
school district authorized to estab- 
lish a junior college should be per- 
mitted by law to maintain the jun- 
ior college as a separate institution 
or in conjunction with the high 
school. 

The manner by which action to 
establish a junior college is to be 
initiated must be stated by law. 
Inadequate, vague provisions or the 
absence of provisions altogether 
concerning this procedure may be 
detrimental. Provisions specifically 
requiring action to be initiated (1) 
by petition or local board action 
and (2) by petition and board ac- 
tion are better than a single pro- 
vision authorizing action by only 
one or the other methods. The best 
provision is probably the one that 
requires a petition and board ac- 
tion. Such an enactment may pre- 
vent overzealous patrons of the 
community from by-passing the 
recommendations of the board of 
education. However, initiation by 
petition or the local board may pre- 
vent some education board mem- 
bers from overruling action due to 
selfish reasons. 

In initiating action by petition 
to establish a junior college in two 
or more contiguous districts within 
the proposed junior college district, 


three methods stipulated by law are 
to have the required number of 
signers be: (1) a specified per cent 
of the electors in each district, (2) 
a designated figure or a specified 
per cent of the electors in each 
district, (3) a designated figure 
denoting the number of electors in 
each district or the proposed dis- 
trict as a whole. The first method 
is the best one; the second is less 
desirable; and the third may even 
prevent the establishment of a jun- 
ior college where one is critically 
needed. 

To be successful, the public jun- 
ior college must have the support 
of the people within its immediate 
area. The proposition of forming a 
junior college should generally be 
required by law to be submitted to 
the voters residing in areas in- 
cluded in the proposed junior col- 
lege district or a district proposing 
a junior college. A new district 
should be established by vote in 
every case. There are, however, 
those who feel that the members of 
the school board of a district pro- 
posing to establish a junior college 
should, as elected representatives 
of the people, have the final auth- 
ority, unless at least twenty per 
cent of the electors petition an 
election. 


There are two types of areas 
where the problem of submitting 
the proposition to a vote of the peo- 
ple within the area may well be 
categorized as possible exceptions 
to the general rule. One type is a 
large area, as found in a few very 
sparsely populated states, which is 
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too unwieldy to require an election. 
The other type is a school district 
located within a metropolitan area 
where the establishment of a jun- 
ior college could be successfully ac- 
complished without a vote. The 
application of the democratic prin- 
ciple, however, of requiring ratifi- 
cation by the electors is essential 
for the continued financial support 
of the public junior college. 


Before action to establish a jun- 
ior college is initiated, state law 
should require a survey to be made 
under the auspices of the state de- 
partment of education or state 
board of education to determine 
the need, ability, facilities, and 
prospective attendance of the pro- 
posed district or districts. Because 
of its significance, such a survey 
should be required—not merely 
authorized by law. A scientific 
state educational survey concern- 
ing post high school education 
needs of youth and adults and out- 
of-school youth should be made by 
competent impartial committee 
members of the state who know 
junior colleges. 

The state superintendent of pub- 
lic instruction or commissioner of 
education should have the informa- 
tion for the state as a whole and 
a state plan for junior colleges. The 
state agency making the survey 
should have a budget for this pur- 
pose. If sufficient recent data are 
available on a state-wide basis sub- 
sequent to the local survey, its cost 
in a given local area will be negli- 
gible. Some junior college adminis- 
trators feel it would be preferable 


to have the schoo] district(s) pro- 
posing the establishment of a junior 
college bear the expense locally. 

It is necessary to have a petition 
or action to form a junior college 
approved by a state junior college 
commission or the state department 
of education including the state 
board of education; unwise action 
may result if the decision is made 
locally. The majority of public jun-. 
ior college administrators feel that 
state university officials definitely 
should not make up the state agency 
responsible for approving this ac- 
tion. Little difference seems to 
exist concerning which other state 
agency or combination of agencies 
might be designated to approve 
such action, but if one is designat- 
ed, the state board of education 
is preferred. Action for approval 
or disapproval should be _ based 
upon the results of a prior survey 
of the nature previously discussed. 


It is necessary for an item of 
general legislation to stipulate that 
the junior college be established 
and maintained in accordance with 
prescribed rules and regulations 
adopted by the state department 
and/or state board of education. 
Such rules and regulations should 
not be detailed in the legislation 
itself. They need to be the result 
of study within the state and need 
to be kept flexible to meet changing 
demands and conditions. 

If a public junior college district 
is properly formed originally, there 
should be little need for one of two 
or more contiguous districts or 
counties or combinations thereof 
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comprising a junior college district 
to ever desire exclusion from the 
junior college district. Secession 
should not be easy. The consent 
of both the electorate of the entire 
junior college district and of the 
proper state agency should be re- 
quired before secession can be 
executed. The district retaining 
the junior college should be large 
enough to: function properly. A 
definite statement is needed in the 
law to prevent petty disagreements 
and jealousies from ripping apart 
a junior college district by seces- 
sion. Present legal provisions en- 
abling a single school district to 


exclude itself from the junior col- 
lege district composed of two or 
more contiguous school districts 
might well be seriously examined. 
In view of the above factors, a 
change in an existing provision of 
this nature could strengthen the 
legal basis for public junior college 
development and growth. 

A junior college established 
within the restrictions of adequate 
legal controls is seldom discon- 
tinued. However, legal provisions 
should be made for such discon- 
tinuance and for the disposition of 
the property to allow for events 
which cannot always be foreseen. 








Improving Junior College Education 
in Maryland* 


FRANCIS H. HORN 


To BE rightly understood, my re- 
marks concerning the improve- 
ment of junior college education in 
Maryland need to be prefaced by 
a brief statement of certain con- 
victions about education in general 
and the junior college in particular. 
My philosophy starts with the as- 
sumption that education is a good 
thing and that, generally speaking, 
the more one has of it the better. 
I hasten to add that I am not over- 
ly optimistic about what education 
can accomplish. I do not subscribe 
to the typical American faith that 
education, if we only have enough 
of it, will ultimately solve all our 
problems and lead us to the millen- 
nium. Nevertheless, I am con- 
vinced that what hope of salvation 
there is for the world lies primarily 
in education. I do not forget the 
importance of religion in this re- 
spect: for some, unfortunately far 
too few, it is the most important 
influence shaping their lives; but 
for the majority, I think the hope 
comes from education. 


Education is more important to- 
day than it has ever been before. 
We are in one of the great trans- 
ition periods of history. Though 
it is unlikely that civilization will 
be completely destroyed by what 
happens in the next few years, cer- 

*This is the revision of an address pre- 


sented at the 1951 annual meeting of the 
Maryland Association of Junior Colleges. 
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tainly it hangs in the balance — 
and what will tip that balance in 
favor of its salvation, is not only 
good will, but man’s intelligence 
expressed in action. Our complex 
world, therefore, requires more 
men and women with more educa- 
tion than we have ever had before, 
if our free society, perhaps our 
present civilization, is to survive 
in any desirable form. This means 
(1) that we must keep our young 
people in school longer than we 
have in the past in order to provide 
the additional education needed, 
and (2) that the continuing edu- 
cation of adults must become an 
essential part of our cultural pat- 
tern. Both these convictions have 
implications for the junior col- 
leges. 


In our day, I believe that at least 
two years of post-high school edu- 
cation is as essential as a high 
schoo] education is now rather uni- 
versally recognized to be. The 
President’s Commission on Higher 
Education estimated that at least 
one-half of our young people should 
have the benefit of two years of col- 
lege education. The estimate is 
much too conservative, and I ex- 
pect to live to see junior college 
education as common as high 
school education is now. I expect 
to see, too, the recognition by the 
state that such education should be 
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as free to the student as high school 
education is today. I am aware of 
the cost of an education program 
providing universal free junior 
college education — but I am aware 
too of the more than $100,000,000 
that a single super aircraft carrier 
costs, or of the substantial sums 
that are spent on horse racing in the 
state of Maryland alone. We not 
only can afford an education pro- 
gram of this kind if we want to; 
but also can’t afford not to have it. 
The acceptance of this view is, I 
believe, the number one item in con- 
nection with improving junior col- 
leges in Maryland. 


In the light of this conviction, 
therefore, I intend to concern my- 
self primarily with the type of 
junior college in Maryland that 
points the way toward the fulfill- 
ment of this educational program 
—the publicly-controlled commun- 
ity junior college. I should like to 
distinguish, however, between the 
two types of publicly-controlled 
junior colleges represented in this 
association — those under local 
control, Baltimore, Montgomery, 
and Hagerstown Junior Colleges, 
and those which are part of the 
state system of teachers colleges 
at Frostburg, Salisbury, and Tow- 
son. St. Mary’s, of course, is 
unique in the state.* My remarks 
are concerned primarily with the 
former type of junior college. I 
recognize the need that prompted 
the establishment of the junior col- 
lege divisions in the _ teachers 
colleges and I am aware of the ex- 
cellent job they are doing. Never- 


theless, so long as the teachers 
colleges in Maryland remain pri- 
marily institutions for the prepa- 
ration of teachers, I do not think 
we can look to them for the growth 
and development of junior college 
education that is so necessary for 
the future welfare of the state. 
The junior colleges in these insti- 
tutions are avowedly preparatory 
institutions, primarily for their 
own teacher-training programs. 
The utilization of the junior college 
divisions as feeders for the teacher- 
preparation programs is very de- 
sirable. A number of fine young 
men and women have been at- 
tracted to teaching who would have 
been lost to the profession if they 
had had to determine on a career 
in teaching before entering college. 
But the great need for more edu- 
cation for more of our young peo- 
ple and adults will not be met even 
by considerably expanding the jun- 
ior college divisions of the teachers 
colleges. This need will be met 
largely through the growth of lo- 
cally-controlled junior colleges like 
those in Baltimore, Montgomery 
County, and Hagerstown. Junior 
college education will be improved 
in Maryland primarily by increas- 
ing the number of such colleges, 
providing them adequate support, 
and assisting them progressively 
to do a more and more effective 
job. 


Junior colleges of this type have 
three commonly recognized func- 
tions. They provide educational op- 

*St. Mary’s Junior College is a state-sup- 


ported institution in a rural location, enroll- 
ing primarily boarding students. 
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portunities for (1) those students 
who will transfer to another insti- 
tution after one or two years; (2) 
those who will terminate their 
formal education in the junior col- 
lege; and (3) those out-of-school 
adults in the community who wish 
to continue their education in one 
way or other. Though it is not 
necessary for all junior colleges 
to carry out these three functions, 
it is necessary for all community 
colleges to do so. They need not, 
of course, do so initially. One can- 
not expect a junior college to blos- 
som out in all its glory the day it 
opens its doors to receive students 
for the first time. In most cases, 
it will develop gradually, but even- 
tually it is not a good junior college, 
genuinely serving its community, 
unless it does provide educational 
opportunities for the three differ- 
ent groups of students. The em- 
phasis an institution places upon 
each function will depend upon the 
needs of its student body and of its 
community. 


For one with a keen appreciation 
of the importance of junior college 
education in our society and of the 
necessity of reaching increasing 
numbers of our young people and 
adults through such institutions, 
the outlook in Maryland is dis- 
couraging. It is now over four 
years since the Maryland Commis- 
sion on Higher Education recom- 
mended a system of locally-con- 
trolled junior colleges for the state 
on the basis that “a large number 
of qualified students are in effect 
denied the opportunity to continue 
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their training beyond high school 
because no courses are accessible 
to them within reach of their 
homes.” The Commission recom- 
mended the elimination of tuition 
fees, and state support for the col- 
leges to be established. Though it 
did not unequivocally endorse the 
specific proposals of the survey 
staff, L. V. Koos had presented a 
sound program for twenty-one 
white junior colleges in the coun- 
ties, with two or three additional 
institutions for Baltimore, one Ne- 
gro junior college for Baltimore, 
and an undetermined number of 
Negro junior colleges in the coun- 
ties. 


Only Baltimore Junior College 
has been established since the re- 
port. The state has provided con- 
siderable encouragement to the 
counties by allotting $100 a year 
for each full-time junior college 
student. But there are no signs of 
new institutions on the horizon. 
Yet the need is greater today than 
when Koos made his survey. 


What can be done to improve 
this situation? I wish I had the 
answer, but I haven’t. I can only 
make a few suggestions. One is 
to try to get the teachers and school 
people behind the idea of junior 
colleges. This will be hard to do. 
At present, the teaching profession 
in Maryland seems committed to 
the position of having the existing 
educational system more nearly 
perfect before it is expanded either 
downward — to kindergartens and 
nursery schools — or upwards, to 
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include junior colleges. But if we 
wait until facilities, class size, sala- 
ries, etc., in the elementary and 
secondary schools are in fairly sat- 
isfactory shape, we shall never get 
junior colleges in Maryland. More 
aggressive leadership on the part 
of the Maryland State Department 
of Education in advocating a sys- 
tem of junior colleges would be ex- 
tremely effective in this respect. 


From the local standpoint, it 
seems to me that what to do is 
again to stop waiting for ideal 
conditions to develop and to get 
started. The junior college can be- 
gin with a very modest program, 
utilizing the local high school, per- 
haps at first on a part-time basis 
only. A few evening classes at the 
college level will get the institu- 
tion started. Or it can begin as 
Montgomery Junior College did, 
with afternoon classes for full-time 
students. The cost will be slight, 
even if the county contributes 
nothing but the facilities. The im- 
tant thing is to make a beginning. 
If high school students indicate a 
desire for college opportunities at 
home, and the local school people 
get behind the matter, the support 
of the local community will be 
forthcoming. In a few years de- 
velopments like those at Baltimore 
and Montgomery will result. 


Thus far I have been stressing 
the improvement of junior college 
education in Maryland by the ex- 
pansion of junior college oppor- 
tunities throughout the state. Now 
I wish to mention briefly a few 
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ways in which I think the effective- 
ness of the present institutions 
can be improved, suggestions 
which should, incidentally, be per- 
tinent to the establishment of new 
institutions. 


The first item is the present cost 
to the student. Junior college edu- 
cation is still beyond the reach of 
many qualified students who lack 
the necessary funds. Tuition at 
Hagerstown is $200 a year. At Bal- 
timore, it is $150, but the average 
student pays $170 in fees of one 
sort or another. There are, of 
course, lots of extras, such as 
social affairs, transportation, and 
meals, which run up the cost for 
the student. The accepted princi- 
ple for the state at present is for 
the student, the state, and the lo- 
cality each to pay one-third of the 
cost of the student’s education. 
But at Baltimore, it costs, or did 
last year, $324.39 to educate each 
student, so that the student is pay- 
ing more than his share. Fees to 
students should be reduced, if pos- 
sible, and efforts made to provide 
scholarship funds for able students 
needing financial assistance. Con- 
sideration should also be given to 
establishing cooperative work pro- 
grams, like the existing merchan- 
dising curriculum at Baltimore. 
Ultimately, the state and the com- 
munity should bear the entire cost 
of the student’s junior college edu- 
cation, just as it now does for high 
school students. Only then can we 
provide the educational opportuni- 
ties deserved by the great majority 
of our young men and women, and 





necessary, in my opinion, if we are 
to keep our free society both strong 
and free. 


Although the unique function of 
the junior college is to provide 
terminal education, the emphasis 
within Maryland colleges remains 
on the transfer curriculums. A 
group of excellently planned ter- 
minal programs are now available, 
and it is hoped that the proportion 
of terminal students will increase. 
If the present proportion were re- 
versed, the situation would be 
healthier. 


The situation would also be im- 
proved if the transfer curriculums 
were not slavish duplications of the 
programs at other institutions, 
particularly those of the Universi- 
ty of Maryland. Although the stu- 
dent who transfers to another in- 
stitution should not be penalized, 
greater independence on the part 
of the junior colleges in the deter- 
mination of their own curriculum 
would be highly desirable. 


The junior colleges are falling 
down on their job in connection 
with adult education. Baltimore 
has no adult work at all. With the 
extensive program in the city 
schools and the many opportunities 
available in the other colleges and 
universities in Baltimore, there is 
not the need that there would be 
where the junior college is the only 
institution of higher education in 
the community. But even Balti- 
more should initiate at least a lim- 
ited program of adult education. 
Montgomery has only 99 adult stu- 
dents out of a total of 565. Hagers- 
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town does better with 118 out of 
272. As one in charge of an adult 
program that enrolls nearly four 
times the number of students en- 
rolled in the University’s day un- 
dergraduate program, I am con- 
vinced that the junior colleges are 
only scratching the surface in this 
important area of continuing edu- 
cation. Greater attention must be 
paid not only to the usual formal 
courses for adults, but to informal, 
non-credit courses and to institu- 
tions and conferences of short du- 
ration. What junior colleges can 
do with adult education is evident 
from the fact that some of the 
California evening junior colleges 
enroll as many as 15,000 students. 
One California institution had one 
out of every four adults in the 
community participating in some 
aspect of the junior college’s pro- 
gram. Particularly in a community 
like Hagerstown, the opportunity 
to make the junior college an edu- 
cational center that touches all fa- 
cets of life in the community is 
tremendous. Few thing are more 
important to the improvement of 
junior college education in Mary- 
land than the expansion of services 
to the community through enlarged 
and more effective adult education 
programs. 


Let us now mention briefly a 
number of other considerations for 
the improvement of junior college 
education. There seems to be little 
experimentation going on in the 
colleges. It’s the same old stuff. In 
general education, for example, 
there seems to be no attempt to de- 

















velop new types of courses or ex- 
periences for students. General 
education requirements are just 
certain specified traditional 
courses. General education is frag- 
mented; it has little integration— 
and yet to be meaningful for stu- 
dents, general education must be 
an integrating experience. Much 
study should be given in Mary- 
land junior colleges to adapting or 
developing special general educa- 
tion material along lines followed 
in other junior colleges in the coun- 
try. 


Although I shy away from the 
old bogey word “standards,” the 
comparison of the grades junior 
college graduates received in the 
first two years to those they re- 
ceived in the institutions to which 
they transferred, indicates that 
the junior colleges may need to 
set somewhat higher achievement 
standards than they now do. Bet- 
ter facilities are needed in every 
institution. Special attention needs 
to be paid to improving the library 
and making it play a more signifi- 
cant role in the entire educational 
process. Faculty loads are heavy 
in some instances. More important 
than mere load is the assignment to 
courses of instructors not qualified 
for the subject. This happens fre- 
quently in the high school, but the 
practice should not be tolerated in 
the junior colleges. If continued, 
the practice can result only in a 
deterioration of the academic pro- 
gram to the detriment of the stu- 
dent, the college, and the com- 
munity. 
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Another area needing improve- 
ment is the teaching itself. High 
school methods of teaching are all 
too prevalent in the junior colleges 
in Maryland. There is too little 
emphasis upon self learning by the 
student; too much instruction is 
“dished out” in the usual high 
school fashion. The junior colleges 
would be improved if they were to 
obtain more flexible requirements 
for the employment of teachers. To 
insist upon the same qualifica- 
tions as to professional education 
courses, etc., as is done for high 
school teachers, which is the case 
in Baltimore City, is unsound. The 
junior colleges have an opportunity 
to pick up a number of excellent 
young college instructors who are 
being let out of four-year institu- 
tions. Most of them can’t meet cer- 
tification requirements for public 
school teachers, but they will be 
welcome additions to most facul- 
ties. Junior college administrators 
and teachers should work for a 
relaxation of these certification re- 
quirements. If the pattern of cer- 
tification must be followed, at least 
junior college teachers should be 
placed in a separate category and 
not lumped in with the high school 
teachers. Though a single salary 
schedule for elementary and sec- 
ondary school teachers is desirable, 
junior college teachers should not 
be on that same basis. The junior 
colleges should work for a schedule 
that is higher than that prevailing 
for the rest of the public school 
teachers. 


Finally, I want to stress the im- 
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portance of continuous evaluation 
of the program and of good public 
relations. Junior colleges should 
seek more effectively than they 
now are answers to such questions 
as the following: How well is the 
instruction meeting the needs of the 
students of the community? What 
are the reasons for the high mortal- 
ity which enrollment figures indi- 
cate? How can the institution best 
modify its curriculum in the light 
of changing world conditions? The 
colleges must, moreover, do much 
more about maintaining good pub- 
lic relations. A report such as 
Hagerstown Junior College has 
prepared, “Your Community Col- 
lege Reports to You,” is a very use- 
ful and worthwhile publication. 
Other institutions would do well to 
follow the example. 


In closing, I want to emphasize 
one more point. From my own ex- 
perience in the junior college, as 
well as my observation of other 
junior colleges, I know that junior 
college teachers frequently feel a 
certain sense of inferiority in com- 
parison with their colleagues in 
the senior colleges. The junior col- 
lege in the East has not yet “ar- 





rived.” Many of the privately- 
controlled junior colleges aspire to 
become senior colleges. Four of the 
dozen that were functioning when 
I was in Connecticut before the 
war, are now four-year institu- 
tions. But instead of gaining aca- 
demic respectability by this proc- 
ess, I think sometimes that institu- 
tions and instructors lose it. A 
good junior college becomes a me- 
diocre senior college. The junior 
college has an assured place in 
American education. Its role in 
American higher education is a 
very significant one. If it achieves 
its potential, as I think it has in 
California, no insitution, not the 
university itself, will make a great- 
er contribution to the preservation 
of our democraic government and 
free society. Junior college teach- 
ers need to recognize this signifi- 
cance, to be proud of their respon- 
sibilities, and constantly to strive 
to make junior college education 
in America more effective. High- 
er morale among the junior col- 
lege faculties will, I am convinced, 
do more than perhaps any other 
single factor to improve junior 
college education in Maryland. 












C omparative Scholastic Achievement of 
Native and Transfer Students 


LAWRENCE M. DERIDDER 


Tue controversy over the respec- 
tive merits of the native student 
versus the transfer student has 
provided material for many stud- 
ies. The results generally afford 
evidence that the transfer students 
are at least as good as, if not better 
than, the natives scholastically. 
After comparing the academic 
achievement of junior college 
transfers with that of native stu- 
dents, Grossman,! Siemens,? and 
Watt and Touton? found that the 
junior college graduates were able 
to pursue advanced college courses 
with a degree of proficiency equal 
or superior to students who had 
received the first two years of 
training in standard colleges and 
universities. Cogdon,+ Eells,® 
Sammartino and Burke,® Wil- 
liams,? and Pendorf® were more 
outspoken in their praise of the 
transfer student. They concluded, 
in general, that the transfers 
showed distinct superiority over a 


comparable group who had had. 


their previous academic work at 
the university. In addition, they 
noted two other items of interest: 
the superiority of the transfer 
tended to increase in each succes- 
sive semester of residence, and a 
smaller percentage of transfers 
than natives were subject to aca- 
demic discipline. The authors indi- 
cated that these results were to be 





expected since the transfer group 
as a whole was a more select group. 
Its members had survived previous 
college competition well enough to 
satisfy admission standards. 


Only three investigators, Fich- 
tenbaum, University of Michigan, 
and Jordan, contradicted these 
general findings. Fichtenbaum® 
disclosed that the university jun- 
iors whom he studied had a better 
quality of performance than the 
junior college graduates but that 
these differences tended to decrease 
in the senior years after the junior 
college graduates had adjusted 
themselves to university life. An- 


1D. A. Grossman, “Junior College Transfers 
at Illinois,” Junior College ournal, IV 
(March, 1934), 303. 


“Cornelius H. Siemens, “Predicting Suc- 
cess of Transfer Students,’ Junior College 
Journal, XIV (September, 1943), 26. 


sR. R. G. Watt and Frank C. Touton, “Rel- 
ative Scholastic Achievement of Native Stu- 
dents and Junior College Transfers at the 
University of Southern California,” Califor- 
nia Quarterly of Secondary Education, V 
(April, 1930), 248. 


‘Wray H. Congdon, “Do Junior College 
Transfers Succeed,” Junior College Journal, 
II (January, 1932), 215. 


5Walter Crosby Eells, ‘Records of Junior- 
College Transfers in the University,” School 
Review, XXXVII (March, 1929), 197. 


‘Peter Sammartino and Armand F. Burke, 
“Success of Junior-College Transfers in East- 
ern States,” Junior College Journal, XVII 
(April, 1947), 309. 


TRobert L. Williams, “A Partial Analysis 
of the Academic Records of June, 1938, Grad- 
uates of the University of Michigan,” School 
and Society, XLVIII (December 3, 1938), 731. 


SWillliam M. Pendorf, A Partial Analysis 
of the Academic Record of June, 1947, Grad- 
uates of the College of Literature, Science, 
and the Arts, p. 114. Unpublished master’s 
thesis, University of Michigan, 1939. 


®*Max Fichtenbaum, “Junior College Gradu- 
ates Vs. Senior College Juniors,” American 
Association of Collegiate Registrars Journal, 
XVI (January, 1941), 154. 
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other of the three deviated from 
those previously cited in that the 
writer!®° compared native sopho- 
mores with sophomore transfers 
on the basis of a battery of aca- 
demic achievement and_ ability 
tests rather than on grade-point 
average. His results suggested 
that neither the natives nor the 
transfers appeared to have an 
overall superiority. Jordan!! 
alone in the foregoing array found 
native students to be superior to 
transfer students. After studying 
junior transfer students and a com- 
parable sample of native junior 
students, he concluded that native 
students were superior both in 
honor-point ratios, and in almost 
all divisions of the general culture 
test. The results, according to Jor- 
dan, indicated that transfer stu- 
dents needed almost as much help 


in becoming adjusted as did fresh- 
men. 

The purpose of the present 
study is to determine whether a 
significant difference existed be- 
tween the scholastic success of na- 
tive and transfer students who 
graduated in 1948 from the Col- 
lege of Literature, Science, and 
the Arts of the University of 
Michigan. Of the 1,071 students 
who graduated, it was found that 
212 (20 per cent) had been on 
academic probation one or more 
times while attending the College. 
These 212  students,, .considered 
here as the probationary group, 
included 130 native and 82 transfer 
students. Among the 859 students 
who remained after the 212 proba- 
tionary students were deducted, 
there were 431 native and 428 
transfer students. 


Table I 


PROPORTION OF NATIVE AND TRANSFER STUDENTS 
WHO RECEIVED DISCIPLINARY ACTION 











Grouping Probationary Non-probationary X2 
Native 130 431 8.47* 
Transfer 82 428 





*Significant at the 1 per cent level 


The Chi-square test was applied 
to determine whether the native- 
to-transfer ratio in the proba- 
tionary group was typical of that 
found in the graduating class as a 
whole. (Table I). The result, 


1A Study of Transfer Students in the Col- 
lege of Literature, Science, and the Arts, 
Bureau of Psychological Services, University 
of Michigan, 1948, p. 5 (mimeographed). 


uA. M. Jordan, “A Study of Transfer Stu- 
dents,” High School Journal, XXIV (Febru- 
ary, 1941), 86. 


significant at the one per cent level, 
indicates that the native-to-trans- 
fer ratio in the probationary group 
is significantly different from that 
found in the original group. It is 
clear that a much larger proportion 
of the students who entered the 
college as freshmen became sub- 
jected to probation than students 
who transferred to the College of 
Literature, Science, and the Arts 








* 





from some other college. On a pro- 
portional basis, one out of every 
four native students in contrast 
with one out of every six transfer 
students incurred probation. 

To produce a group comparable 
to the probationary group, an equal 
number of students was then se- 





COMPARABLE SCHOLASTIC ACHIEVEMENT «5 


lected, randomly chosen according 
to sex, from the 859 non-probation- 
ary students in the graduating 
class. Each group was broken 
down on the basis of sex and ana- 
lyzed. 

The students who entered the 
College of Literature, Science, and 


Table II 


TYPE OF COLLEGE ENTRANCE AND PROBATIONARY STATUS 
AMONG WOMEN 





























Grouping Probationary Non-probationary X2 
Native 59 56 0.29 
Transfer 20 23 

Table III 
TYPE OF COLLEGE ENTRANCE AND PROBATIONARY STATUS 
AMONG MEN 

Grouping Probationary Non-probationary X2 
Native 71 46 9.54* 
Transfer 62 87 





*Significant at the 1 per cent level 


the Arts as freshmen incurred pro- 
bation in the greatest numbers. 
One out of every four native stu- 
dents as compared to one out of 
every six transfer students incur- 
red probation (Table I). Transfer 
women and native women were on 
probation approximately the same 
number of times (Table II). The 
disproportionately large number of 
times that native men, on the other 
hand, were on probation produced 
the significant differences found 
between the native and transfer 
men, and, consequently, between 
the native and transfer men and 
women as a whole (Table III). 

It can be concluded that it is the 


male students, especially entering 
freshmen, who require more per- 
sonal help in adjusting to the 
academic life, particularly as en- 
countered in the College of Litera- 
ture, Science, and the Arts of the 
University of Michigan. 


Although the causes of their dif- 
ficulties are open to conjecture, it is 
the writer’s belief that a_ well- 
coordinated counseling service, a 
longer orientation period, a greater 
number of survey courses, and 
systematic training in methods of 
study would materially reduce the 
academic difficulties these students 
face. 





Communications—A Year’s Work 






B. E. FISHER 


Duerinc the past year, students in 


some freshman English classes at . 


Santa Monica City College have 
been taught according to cer- 
tain principles of communications 
courses as set up elsewhere. The 
program is not one that is unique 
or even highly original; instead it 
is compounded of devices and 
methods already found efficacious 
at other colleges. One preliminary 
assumption was that the students 
in English 1A offer a challenge 
which can be met by several pro- 
eedures. The procedure selected 
for these classes was, therefore, 
not the only choice possible. 


The results of the experimenta- 
tion have been, on the whole, en- 
couraging, in spite of the numer- 
ous faults which have appeared 
during the working out of the 
course of study. To appreciate 
these difficulties, one must experi- 
ence them himself. 

It was thought worthwhile, in 
such a required course as first- 
semester freshman English, to 
make a positive effort to attain 
responsible student direction. To 
the instructor who ventures into 
this area for the first time, the 
opening sessions of each class pro- 
vide invaluable lessons. Some stu- 
dents are openly hostile, especially 
since they have undergone various 
methods of student-centered in- 
struction in the lower grades. 


Others passively accept the idea 





as one more quirk of an English 
teacher who is to be humored. Some 
are enthusiastic, seizing upon the 
proposal as a way perhaps to offset 
the ennui of their otherwise dull 
program. A few understand. 


The initial step in the program 
is to present the idea of communi- 
cation, especially its complexity in 
function. Of paramount impor- 
tance is the concept of personal re- 
sponsibility. With class enrollments 
ranging from thirty to forty, it is 
often impossible to give special at- 
tention to those who require it. 
Emphasizing the student’s primary 
responsibility to himself to improve 
his expressional skills aids in miti- 
gating the ill effects of mass in- 
struction in a subject which is 
highly individualized. 

For the first assignment, stu- 
dents present themselves to the 
class. The subject of their brief 
speeches must be carefully selected 
in order to bring out the particular 
abilities of each person as a speak- 
er. Any one topic which appears 
interesting may, when repeated 
the fifteenth time, create extreme 
boredom. Topics selected are usu- 
ally based upon recent experiences 
or problems encountered by begin- 
ning college students. The class 
then selects as chairmen four or 
five students whose speeches were 
best organized and most interest- 
ing. 

These chairmen supervise the ac- 
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tivities of the class. During this 
phase it is quite important that as 
little direction as possible be im- 
posed by the instructor, in spite of 
the obvious wishes of many stu- 
dents to be told what to do. In 
certain instances the persons se- 
lected may not be ideal from the 
point of view of the instructor, yet 
the practice of non-intervention 
has proven valuable. 


The following situation has oc- 
curred: A class has selected three 
persons who are obviously fitted to 
be leaders and two others who 
have no apparent qualifications. 
They are popular, but it is doubt- 
ful that they can do competent di- 
recting of four to six other 
students. During the initial get- 
together of class chairmen, these 
two are not really interested. They 
begrudge the extra effort which 
will be required of them in the 
weeks to follow. Gradually the ex- 
ample set by the other three has 
effect; the two laggards desire to 
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emulate the more ambitious. They | 
do not wish to appear too badly 
prepared, and so they begin to re- 
spond with more intelligent ideas. 
In one such instance, a student of 
unprepossessing appearance 
showed how unfair the instructor’s 
first judgment had been. 


After a short time the chairmen 
choose members for their groups. 
From this point on, the ideal situ- 
ation is to allow these committees, 
or teams as they are sometimes 
called, to do as much of the work 
as is practicable. Each group has 
two major tasks: to select essays 
to discuss as a panel with the re- 
mainder of the class as audience 
and to work together for the elimi- 
nation of mistakes in reading and 
writing and speaking. From a 
group of essays upon current prob- 
lems, each group selects two to 
discuss as its share of the oral 
assignment. This method has been 
adopted because of the relatively 
poor reading ability of the entering 


University 
Raw Score poet Freshman 
Percentile 
64 99 99 
52 94 90 
46 86 80 
44 82 75 
42 77 70 
40 67 60 
38 59 50 
34 50 40 
30 34 30 
28 30 25 
26 24 20 
24 20 10 
14 4 1 
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students as measured by means of 
the Nelson-Denny Reading Test. 
The following table illustrates in 
percentile form the differences in 
scores of reading comprehension 
between Santa Monica City College 


students and university freshmen: 


The panel discussion contributes 
toward the partial elimination of 
this condition because it requires a 
sharing of the responsibility for the 
essays read. The weak person is 
put on his mettle because his asso- 
ciates are better prepared. Because 
it is a team performance, rarely 
does a student come ill-prepared 
for his second “public” appearance. 
Thus, in each panel students find 
a better motivation for reading, 
which yields results commensurate 
with the extra time that is required 
to institute such a program. 

Naturalness in the manner of 
presenting the panel is stressed. 
Students are not encouraged to de- 
liver set speeches, nor is it custo- 
mary to follow a predetermined 
pattern in delivering the materials. 
Having observed several of such 
class meetings, the author finds 
that the group tends to discuss the 
very points which would be brought 
up in a recitation period. The dis- 
advantage is that sometimes, es- 
pecially under inexperienced direc- 
tion, the discussion does not follow 
the most effective plan for present- 
ing the essay to the class. 


However, at this point almost in- 
variably a critic in the class will 
suggest that the panel direct its 
attention to a more important mat- 
ter in the assigned reading. In 


general, students behave very rea- 
sonably. The main qualification is 
that they be made to feel responsi- 
ble for the complete mastery of 
the assignment. 


Through these discussions the 
reading materials become much 
more a part of each person’s think- 
ing. Frequently, matters previous- 
ly discussed are introduced to sub- 
stantiate a student’s contention. 
When thirty-five others are listen- 
ing to one student, the errors in 
his reasoning and usage are re- 
vealed. The rapid give-and-take of 
panel discussion calls for alertness 
and sensitivity to what is being 
said. Thus, certain other aspects of 
the communicative process, such as 
attentive listening and understand- 
ing another’s point of view, are 
learned. 

To judge the effect of the panel, 
two devices are employed. One is 
a chart of the persons who take 
part in the discussion, accompanied 
by a sketch of the materials 
covered. Emphasis in the course 
is placed upon intelligent partici- 
pation of all students during the 
semester’s work. To bring in the 
more hesitant individuals, panel 
chairmen are instructed to exert 
their influence in directing the 
discussion. Also, brief, unan- 
nounced written quizzes following 
the panel have a certain stimulat- 
ing effect. 


The other means has been to use 
a tape recording in analyzing the 
content and delivery of a speech. 
On the day following the presenta- 
tion, panel members listen to their 
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performance and are encouraged to 
criticize it. The session so far has 
been devoted to improving speech 
habits, but its usefulness can be 
extended to cover the content of 
the presentation as well. 

Because junior college students 
are not too frequently prepared to 
write acceptable English, certain 
written assignments are exchanged 
among members of each group and 
written comments are made upon 
them. This avoids the serious re- 
sults sometimes encountered when 
an older and less familiar reader 
is the person who judges the work. 


Attendant upon this practice is 
the use of the handbook, which, in 
this case, is a composition text 
stressing the practical aspects of 
communication and _ perfectly 
adapted to the needs of the pro- 
gram. The book used emphasizes 
the importance of the word in con- 
text, the application of semantic 
principles to composition, the vari- 
ability of language according to 
circumstances, and the practical 
application of the research of Fries, 
Leonard, Markwardt, etc. During 
these theme-correction periods, 
usage becomes something impor- 
tant to most of those in the class. 


The drawbacks to such informal 
practices need to be stressed. Un- 
less the period assigned for discus- 
sion of themes is devoted to one or 
two particular problems, many stu- 
dents will waste a considerable part 
of the hour. The class needs to 
know what to look for in reading 
each composition; otherwise, much 
of the criticism will be aimless. To 
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eliminate this difficulty, it is ad- 
visable to ask each student reader 
to state the specific purpose of the 
paper and the faults which prevent 
it from completely achieving its 
purpose. A series of increasingly 
complex papers are required to 
stimulate the progression from 
autobiographical essays to those 
calling for more advanced degrees 
of organization. 

To summarize the results of this 
year of trial and error, the follow- 
ing effects may be listed: 

1. The readings assigned were 
more thoroughly discussed and, as 
a result, were better utilized in the 
student’s approach to _ related 
topics. 

2. The learning of language 
skills was satisfactory in that abil- 
ity to write definitely improved, 
especially among the less verbal 
members of the class. In speech 
situations similar progress was 
made. 

3. The slow learner was made 
to feel that he was an important 
member of the class. Fewer stu- 
dents dropped out. In many instan- 
ces such students who had serious 
language problems discovered 
within themselves abilities of which 
they were unaware. They became 
more willing to use this course for 
further betterment. 

4. The place of the communica- 
tive process was made clear to stu- 
dents. An incidental development 
was that many students enrolled in 
English 1B, which is no longer re- 
quired by the University of Cali- 
fornia. 








Public Relations and the Junior College 


KLIZABETH YOUNGBLOOD 


A LTHOUGH school public relations 
is still a comparatively new field 
(it had its origin in the depression 
of the 1930’s and the first books 
were not written until 1937), noth- 
ing comprehensive has been writ- 
ten in regard to public relations or 
publicity and the junior college. 


Since the terms, publicity and 
public relations, have so often been 
used interchangeably, it has been 
thought best to define both. 


A number of definitions have 
been written for public relations. 
One educational writer refused 
any severe delimitation of his defi- 
nition: 

Public relation is more than a nar- 
row set of rules—it is a broad concept. 

It is the entire body of relationships 

that go to make up our impressions of 

an individual, an organization, or an 
idea. In building good public rela- 
tions, we must be aware of all the 
forces, drives, emotions, and conflict- 
ing and contradicting factors that are 
part of our social life and civilization.1 


Equal insight into the nature of 
public relations was shown by the 
person, now lost in obscurity, who 
stated, ‘‘We do not decide whether 
or not we will have public rela- 
tions; we simply decide whether 
we will have good or bad public 
relations.” 

1Benjamin Fine, Educational Publicity 


(New York: Harper and Brothers, 1943) 
pp. 255-56. 

2Public Relations for America’s Schools 
(Washington, D. C.: National Education 
Association, 1950) 

sE. C. Bolmeier, “More Education about 
Education is Needed,” Education Forum, 
XIV (January, 1950), 135-9. 


The term, public relations, is 
used in a broad sense to cover all 
of the school’s contacts with the 
public, while publicity may be de- 
fined as that specialized part of the 
public relations program which 
has as its two-fold goal: enlight- 
enment of the public, and creation 
of public understanding. 


The entire program of school 
public relations has been built on 
the assumption that a good public 
relations program is impossible 
without a good school. According to 


the yearbook of The American As- 
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sociation of School Administrators, 
“If a school is to enjoy successful 
public relations, what it says must 
be identified with what it does.’’? 


While this assumption is a nat- 
ural one, which, of necessity, must 
serve as the basis for a public 
relations program, all too often 
school administrators have tried 
to formulate a converse assump- 
tion that, if the school is doing a 
good job, no formal program of 
publicity or information is needed. 


Writing in regard to all edu- 
cation, Bolmeier stated, “One of the 
greatest barriers of educational 
progress is the general lack of 
knowledge regarding education. 
And no great strides in educational 
development can reasonably be ex- 
pected until those who pay for pub- 
lic education and enjoy its benefits 
learn more about it.’’3 








PUBLIC RELATIONS 


Although the scarcity of printed 
material would seem to indicate 
that junior college personnel have 
not given much thought to formal 
programs of information, as early 
as 1938, C. V. Bishop realized that 
community and junior colleges 
have a special mission to fulfill in 
this respect. He wrote: 


We who work in and for the almost 
six hundred junior colleges know that 
we are part of the most significant 
movement in higher education of this 
century, but the average American citi- 
zen, particularly in the more conserva- 
tive sections of the country, knows 
very little about it..... Continua- 
tion of good sound and constructive 
work will continue to attract attention 
and to win additional prestige. We 
would do well, however, to give some 
serious thought to a concerted move- 
ment for the dissemination of accurate 
information.¢ 


This need of serious thought is 
even more pronounced today than 
it was thirteen years ago. The role 
of the junior college still is not 
fixed in the minds of the general 
public. Changes in purposes, such 
as from pre-liberal arts training 
to terminal education and from 
formal college work to community 
service, have not been understood 
by many. 


If an evaluation were made of 
all the publicity programs now 
operating in junior colleges, the 
biggest shortcoming would proba- 
bly lie in the fact that most pub- 
licity directors are professionally 
trained in journalism—and habit- 
ually release news that is auto- 
matically news without looking for 
news which would reveal to the 
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community how the school is going 
about carrying out its objectives. 


After the public relations di- 
rector has become familiar with 
the objectives of the entire school, 
he must set up specific objectives 
of the publicity program. He needs 
to take into consideration: (1) the 
different groups he wishes his ma- 
terial to reach; (2) the needs of 
each individual group as they are 
related to the college; (3) the 
needs of the community and of the 
college as they are related to each 
other; and (4) the methods 
through which he hopes to attain 
these objectives. These should be 
stated so specifically that at the 
end of each year, an accurate eval- 
uation of the publicity program 
can be made. 


Experience has shown that if 
a definite schedule of releases (for 
all available media) is made out 
at the time the objectives are set 
each year, coverage will be more 
complete and the over-all pro- 
gram will be more likely to fulfill 
the purposes for which it was 
planned. Of course, all stories can- 
not be planned in advance, but a 
minimum number of stories can 
be scheduled at regular intervals. 
If the junior college is located 
in a town having a daily paper, 
the publicity director should plan 
at least three stories (six inches 
or longer) each week. If the col- 
lege is located in a town having 
only a weekly paper, he should 


4“Pnlightening the General Public,” Junior 
College Journal, IX (December, 1938); 107-8. 
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seek to have at least three stories 
and a picture in each edition. 


A typical calendar of releases 
in any junior college should in- 
clude stories on the following 
items: 

Summer Months (prior to the opening 

of the fall semester): 


plant improvements, such as paint- 
ing, papering, repairing, etc.; course 
offerings for the fall, including any 
new courses, changes in emphasis 
of a course, or dropping of courses; 
daté of fall opening, registration, ex- 
pected enrollment, etc.; staff mem- 
bers, including additions, replace- 
ments, changes in duties, etc.; new 
books in library (perhaps also in- 
formation on regulations, commu- 
ity use, etc.); complete school 
calendar for the year (holidays, 
exams, etc.). 
Fall Semester: : 

enrollment comparison with other 
vears; formal opening exercises; 
opening activities, teas, parties, club 
meetings, etc.; out-of-town § stu- 
dents; election of class officers; 
election of club officers; election 
of cheer leaders; appointment or 
election of newspaper and yearbook 
editors; ‘“‘second generation” stu- 
dents (those whose parents attended 
the same college); brothers and 
sisters attending college together; 
students working their way through 
college; end of fall semester and 
start of spring semester. 


Spring Semester: 


issuance of yearbook (should in- 
clude picture of the person to whom 
dedicated); faculty plans for the 
summer. 


Whenever Appropriate During Year: 


honor students (after each regular 
grading period); before and after 
each school holiday; local obser- 
vance of American Education Week 
(during week of November 11); 
election of favorites, most popular, 
etc.; assemblies of interest to the 
public, outside speakers, open 
forums, etc.; feature story showing 
how the college: 


a. Promotes the health of its stu- 
dents (through the physical ed- 
ucation program) 


b. Helps to prepare for worthy 
home membership (through 
home economics classes, sociol- 
ogy classes, social problems or 
preparation for marriage class- 
es) 


c. Helps to train for citizenship 
(through student councils, clubs, 
civics classes) 


d. Serves the community (through 
services of faculty and outstand- 
ing students) 


e. Helps the students choose and 
prepare for suitable vocation 
(through guidance or counseling 
program and applicable classes) 


f. Provides opportunities and facili- 
ties for worthy use of leisure 
time (through special recreation 
classes, clubs, hobby groups or 
other extra curricular activi- 
ties) 











changes in faculty or staff; changes ° ‘ 
in enrollment from first semester; It has been said that if a pub- 


changes in course offerings from licity director has any spare time 
first semester; number of spring jit is only because he is a poor 
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participants, etc.); honor grad- wide variety of media. A person 


uates; plans for summer school; Who employs only the newspaper 


























PUBLIC RELATIONS 


and radio has failed even to begin 
to tap the resources of his com- 
munity. For example, one publici- 
ty director makes it a practice to 
place a school paper at the plate 
of every service club member at 
least once a month. Another spon- 
sors an ex-student edition of the 
paper once each semester to keep 
the alumni informed about the 
school. This paper includes a num- 
ber of articles about the services 
of the college, as well as personal 
notes about the students them- 
selves. A publicity director in a 
denominational school plans spe- 
cial illustrated bulletins for distri- 
bution among church groups. 


What the individual publicity di- 
rector actually does will, of course, 
vary with the local situation; how- 
ever, the following list, adapted 
from material prepared by the 
New Jersey Education Agency, 
gives some indication of the ac- 
tivities that might normally fall 
within this range. 


1. Make wholesome personal contacts 
with community leaders, staff 
members, and students. 


2. Know the editor of the local news- 
paper and the manager of the 
local radio station. Ask them how 
they want their news presented. 
Studies show that parents and tax- 
payers want most to know about 
the curriculum and teaching prac- 
tices, and show least interest in 
athletics and PTA’s. 


3. Sponsor a good alumni association 
that will be an asset in develop- 
ing pride in the school. 


4. Distribute curricular bulletins to 
the public explaining how various 
subjects are taught and why. (This 


10. 


11. 


12. 


13. 


14, 


15. 


16. 


17. 


18. 


19. 


20. 
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must be done in the language of 
the layman.) 


Find out what colleges and in- 
dustries think of graduates. 


Find out what the students them- 
selves think of the school. (The 
book, What People Think About 
Their Schools, by Harold C. Hand, 
World Book Company, Yonkers on 
Hudson, New York, 1948, contains 
excellent material on pupil sur- 
veys.) 


Prepare films or slides to show the 
college in action. 


Publish periodic booklets of stu- 
dents’ poetry, stories, etc. 


Give complimentary tickets and 
invitations to influential people 
for special school functions. 


Sponsor public forums on perti- 
nent topics. 


Sponsor a student poll of the com- 
munity to see what the community 
thinks of its school. Report the 
results in an assembly. 


Send letter or bulletin describing 
college services to new arrivals in 
community. 


Send letter of congratulation and 
illustrated bulletin to each grad- 
uating high school senior within 
the vicinity served by the college. 


Arrange attractive annual exhibit 
of school materials and invite the 
public for a special program. 


Sponsor community-wide observ- 
ance of American Education Week. 


Hold a demonstration class in a 
store window during American 
Education Week. 


Write a handbook telling all about 
the school (faculty, rules, assembly 
programs, policies, health pro- 
gram, etc.). 


Prepare material on vacation op- 
portunities in the vicinity. 


Arrange for a series of public 
meetings of parents of high school 
seniors, telling the advantages of 
the community college. 


Open gymnasium to parents for 
evening recreation. 
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21. Write a letter of congratulations 
to student and to parent each 
time he earns a new honor. 


22. Send short letter or card to sick 
students. 

23. Sponsor a good school newspaper. 

24. Pian an open-house with demon- 
stration classes for the public. At 
the end of these visits, ask them, 
“How can we improve the school?” 


25. Plan a special orientation pro- 
gram for the freshmen—prefer- 
ably before the regular fall ses- 
sion begins. 


26. Co-sponsor, with commerce and 
business groups, Education-Indus- 
try Conferences. 


27. Write letters of congratulations 
or appreciation for accomplish- 
ments of staff members. 


28. Sponsor a speakers bureau to 
community service groups. 


29. Sponsor a _ student-faculty enter- 
tainment bureau for community 
groups. 

30. Sponsor a 
series. 


31. Sponsor High School Visitation 
Day for all high school seniors 
in vicinity of the college. 


32. Cooperate with local Chamber of 
Commerce in having the college 
represented in all C of C printed 
material. 


Special classes are usually con- 
sidered an ideal method of im- 
proving public relations. Although 
these must be organized through 
regular administrative channels, 
an alert public relations director 
can often uncover community 
needs which can be met through 
such classes. Courses which have 
already begun to find their places 
on many community college cam- 
puses include: How-to Figure 
Your Income Tax, How to Wrap 
Christmas Presents, How to Use 
Local Flowers in Attractive Ar- 


lecture or concert 


rangements, How to Decorate Your 
Home for the Holidays (this may 
be either one long course or a 
series of short courses before each 
holiday), How to Improve Your 
Salesmanship (usually offered in 
November before part-time and 
extra help is employed for the 
Christmas rush), and What to Do 
in Case of a Local Disaster (these 
courses are being worked out in 
cooperation with local disaster 
relief and civil defense organiza- 
tions). 

Since the publicity director usu- 
ally is the one person on the 
campus who is an expert on the 
school, he is ideally suited to teach 
a class about the college. Bolmeier 
recommends that the place to teach 
about the schools is in the schools 
themselves. He suggests that the 
first year of college is an ideal 
time for implanting needs of know- 
ledge about education. § 

Junior colleges should share 
their ideas and experience in using 
various public relations devices 
and procedures. This can be 
achieved through conferences and 
workshops, visits to other systems, 
regular meetings of administrators 
and other school personnel, and 
exchange of materials produced. 
In sharing such ideas and materi- 
als, the details of operation should 
be carefully noted, and in every 
case the college should gear its 
available public relations resour- 
ces to the special problems and 
current needs of its own district 
and community. 


®Bolmeier, loc. cit. 








Business-Industry-Education Day 


W. N. ATKINSON 


A SURPRISING number of teachers 
at all levels have had no employ- 
ment of significance outside the 
profession nor even an elementary 
course in economics. In an institu- 
tion purporting to serve the com- 
munity and attempting to prepare 
young people for jobs and citizen- 
ship, such lack of understanding is 
a serious matter. 


A few years ago Professor Carl 
M. Horn of Michigan State College 
decided that something should be 
done about the situation. In the 
position of director of continuing 
education, which he then occupied, 
he became well acquainted with 
many executives and learned of 
their eagerness to have teachers 
acquire a better understanding of 
the economic system and its opera- 
tion. This led to the “flying 
classrooms” which took school ad- 
ministrators into conferences with 
business, industrial, and political 
leaders all over the country and 
finally, in 1950, throughout western 
Europe. 


But these experiments were 
shared by too few, so Professor 
Horn investigated the possibility 
of giving all the teachers in a 
school a similar experience in their 
own community. He found willing 
cooperation on the part of business 
and industrial leaders and a desire 
to experiment among school admin- 
istrators, especially those who had 
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been members of the “flying class- 
room” groups. The result was the 
Business-Industry-Education Day, 
familiarly known as B-I-E. Start- 
ing in Michigan, the idea has be- 
come an institution in most Michi- 
gan cities of moderate size and has 
spread into numerous other states. 
A variation initiated by Professor 
Horn which has not been exploited 
as yet is the B-I-C Day (Business- 
Industry-College). This is valuable 
for a college operating independ- 
ently and may be held in the college 
community or in a nearby city. 


As with most education endeav- 
ors, the success of a B-I-E Day 
reflects its planning. The first step 
is organizing a steering committee 
which should include representa- 
tives of the participating school 
system or systems, and organiza- 
tions representing the prospective 
hosts, including government offices 
and service institutions such as 
hospitals. Usually the local chamber 
of commerce and association of 
manufacturers organize this com- 
mittee. The secretaries of the par- 
ticipating organizations should 
have program material from their 
national organizations. 


Host organizations must obtain 
firm commitments from individual 
companies to entertain a given 
number of guest teachers. Numbers 
ordinarily range from ten to thirty. 
Larger groups require dividing, 
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and smaller groups are usually ex- 
pensive on a per capita basis 
because the amount of executive 
time required is almost as great 
as for a large group. However, 
companies which can accommodate 
only five or six should not be dis- 
couraged. 


Help for the steering committee 
can come from two bulletins, 
“Know Your Neighbor,” National 
Association of Manufacturers, 14 
West 49th Street, New York 20, 
New York, and “How to Plan a 
Business-Industry Day,’ Commit- 
tee on Education, Chamber of Com- 
merce of the U. S., Washington 6, 
D.C. The steering committee will 
probably wish to prepare a local 
bulletin containing suggestions to 
host companies and teachers. 


The schools must assume respon- 
sibility for assignment of teachers. 
For the first B-I-E Day it is well 
to distribute teachers of each 
school as widely as possible among 
different types of companies, to 
mix the group assigned to each 
company, and to send teachers to 
industries new to them. In follow- 
ing years, teachers should choose 
or be assigned to companies they 
have not visited before. 


A typical B-I-E Day begins with 
a general meeting in a centrally 
located auditorium. After a brief 
exchange of courtesies among rep- 
resentatives of the hosts and the 
schools, there is a short keynote 
address. This may be omitted if 
there is to be an evening meeting. 
The speaker should come from out- 


side the community and his talk 
should give the psychological set- 
ting for the experience to follow. 


Following this general session, 
teachers meet their hosts at desig- 
nated spots (usually classrooms if 
a school auditorium is used), are 
checked against the lists with which 
the hosts have been provided, and 
given transportation to the com- 
pany office. Here the highest local 
official of the company greets the 
teachers and gives them a general 
description of the company. This 
should include the history of the 
company, its organization, distribu- 
tion of ownership, management, 
products or services, employment, 
payroll, dividends, taxes paid, and 
similar items of general interest. 
Larger companies frequently have 
excellent audio-visual devices cov- 
ering these topics. 

There is usually time remaining 
before lunch for a visit to the plant 
or at least a portion of it. The ob- 
jective here is not to give the com- 
plete analysis of processes but 
rather a general understanding of 
the types of raw materials used 
or goods handled, levels of process- 
ing, working environment, and 
skills required. Luncheon gives the 
hosts and their teacher guests op- 
portunity to chat informally and 
become better acquainted. Usually 
a number of company employees 
who cannot be taken from their 
work at other times can join the 
luncheon. 

The afternoon session is devoted 
to discussions of the work of the 
various administrative depart- 
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ments. Teachers are invariably 
surprised at the range of activities 
in which even a small company 
must engage and are interested in 
the use made of skills taught in 
school. Fears that a company may 
not have enough material to fill 
the afternoon sessions are ground- 
less if proper preparation has been 
made. 

Often the day ends with a dinner 
held in a central location with some 
entertainment and an address by 
an outstanding speaker or a panel 
discussion. Some communities have 
decided this makes the day too long 
and fatiguing and prefer to close 
with the afternoon session. Either 
way is acceptable. 

Teachers sometimes feel that 
hosts should not be asked or per- 
mitted to provide transportation 
and lunches as well as the program. 
Hosts do not agree—they consider 
the B-I-E Day a very valuable pub- 
lic relations investment. The entire 
project is voluntary and could not 
operate unless both hosts and 
schools believed results well worth 
the expense. 


A fear occasionally expressed is 
that teachers will be subjected to 
special pleading and propaganda. 
This does occur, but very rarely. 
Intelligent executives realize that 
their purpose is best served by 
facts and that it is bad practice to 
attempt to indoctrinate rather than 
inform. 

The values of B-I-E Day are 
almost self-evident. However, a 
teacher questionnaire in the writ- 
er’s city following last year’s B-I-E 
Day confirmed that teachers of all 
levels believed they had gained 
greatly in information and under- 
standing that would make them 
both better teachers and better 


_ citizens of the community. Such 


reactions as “the finest day of edu- 
cational experience I ever had” and 
“worth more than any conference 
or convention” were frequently ex- 
pressed. Teachers favor a recipro- 
cal visit by industry to the schools, 
or “Return B-I-E Day.” So far, this 
has been tried on only a limited 
basis in the writer’s community 
but has proven successful else- 
where. 








Some Aspects of the Status of Junior 
Colleges in the United States 


EDITOR’S NOTE: The following brief 
reports on some aspects of the status of 
junior colleges in four of the states initi- 
ate a series of articles in which it is 
planned to include every one of the states 
in which junior colleges are located. The 
project represents the merging of two 
ideas. 

The original suggestion for the series 
was made by Rosco Ingalls, Director, 
East Los Angeles Junior College. Ingalls 
supplemented his suggestion with an out- 
line of topics to be covered in the articles. 
The problem remained, however, of secur- 
ing competent writers to. prepare the 
articles. 

The second idea supplied a means of 
solving the problem. Since it is virtually 
impossible for Editorial Board members 
representing the several Accrediting As- 
sociation Regions to know all the junior 
college developments in the geographical 
area represented, a plan has been devised 
for appointing one or more state deputies 
in each of the states. These deputies as- 
sume among their other duties the re- 
sponsibility for preparing the articles. 
Incidentally, just as soon as the list of 
deputies is completed, it will be published 
in the Journal. 

Suggestions for improving the content 
of the articles will be appreciated. Such 
suggestions may be sent to the Editor or 
the respective Editorial Board members. 


California 
ROSCO CHANDLER INGALLS, Director 
East Los Angeles Junior College 
Los Angeles, California 


Tue Education Code of California 
designates the junior college as a 
secondary school of the state. Jun- 
lor colleges, therefore, are estab- 
lished and maintained in high 
school districts and in junior col- 
lege districts. These districts have 
the legal right to impose a district 
tax upon the assessed valuation of 
property therein, specifically to 
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finance junior college education. 
The governing board of each dis- 
trict shall establish and maintain 
one or more junior colleges of the 
two-year type (i.e., thirteenth and 
fourteenth years) or of the four- 
year type (i.e., grades eleven to 
fourteen inclusive). (Los Angeles 
operated seven junior colleges dur- 
ing 1950-51 with an enrollment of 
32,415.) 


“Hach two-year junior college 
shall provide for the education of 
pupils in the thirteenth and four- 
teenth grades and for the educa- 
tion of such adults and minors as 
may properly be admitted but who 
are not classified by grade” (Sec- 
tion 8818 of Education Code). Ad- 
mittance to the two-year junior 
college shall be given to any high 
school graduate and to any other 
person over eighteen years of age 
capable of profiting from the in- 
struction offered. This means that 
junior college education of the thir- 
teenth and fourteenth years is a 
privilege extended, and that it is 
not compulsory. No junior college 
is required to retain any student 
who is not profiting from the op- 
portunities offered. Satisfactory 
performance by the student is ex- 
pected. 

A course of study for each Junior 
college shall be prepared under the 
direction of the governing board 
of the district maintaining the jun- 
ior college and shall be subject to 
the approval of the State Board of 
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Education. This course of study 
shall be designated to fit the needs 
of pupils of the thirteenth and four- 
teenth grades and may include 
courses of instruction designated 
to prepare for admission to the 
upper divisions of higher institu- 
tions of learning and such other 
courses of instruction designated 
to prepare persons for Agricultur- 
al, Commercial, Homemaking, In- 
dustrial, and other vocations, and 
such courses of instruction as may 
be deemed necessary to provide for 
the civic and liberal education of 
citizens of the community (Section 
10602 of the Education Code). 
Thus, as to function, a junior col- 
lege is a community college with 
the obligation to shape its course 
of study to meet local needs. 


The State Board of Education is 
required to adopt rules and regula- 
tions fixing minimum standards 
to entitle the junior college district 
to receive state financial aid. An 
annual report by the State Board of 
Education lists as accredited those 
junior colleges that have complied 
with the standards prescribed. 


Graduation requirements are 
fixed by the governing board of 
each district subject to the legal 
requirement that for each two-year 
course of study there shall be at 
least sixty credit hours of work. 
A credit hour is defined by Code 
to be “approximately three hours 
of recitation, study, or laboratory 
work per week throughout a term 
of sixteen weeks” (Section 10624). 
Included in the sixty hours are 
mandatory requirements for in- 
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struction in health and physical 
education, Constitution of the Uni- 
ted States, American history, and 
local government. The degree Asso- 
clate in Arts (A. A.) is granted. 


The governing board of any high 
school district having an assessed 
valuation of five million dollars or 
more may, with the approval of the 
State Board of Education, establish 
and maintain one or more junior 
colleges. Junior college districts 
may be established, in conformity 
to standards defined by the State 
Board of Education, by an election 
in which a majority of the voters 
in the area concerned vote in favor 
of the district establishment. Jun- 
ior colleges are supported by income 
from tax levy of the local district 
and by financial aid from the state. 
There is no tuition charge. The 
maximum tax rate in a junior col- 
lege district, exclusive of bond 
interest and redemption, shall be 
thirty-five cents on each one hun- 
dred dollars of assessed valuation 
within the district. This maximum 
tax rate may be increased for a 
specified period by a majority of 
qualified voters or an election called 
for that purpose. Financial aid 
from the state is guaranteed by 
the state constitution and is appor- 
tioned upon the basis of accumulat- 
ed attendance of its students dur- 
ing the preceding fiscal year. The 
allocation is $90.00 for each unit 
of average daily attendance. The 
number of units of A.D.A. is deter- 
mined by dividing the total number 
of hours of pupils’ attendance in 
the junior college by 525. 
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Teaching credentials are granted 
by the State Department of Edu- 
cation and, on the basis of these 
credentials, teaching certificates 
are awarded by the county in which 
the teaching is to take place. Jun- 
ior college teachers must have com- 
pleted an education program in- 
cluding the following minimum 


requirements : 

1. A master’s or doctor’s degree. 

2. Ten semester hours of professional 
work in education including: 

a. A course dealing with the aims, 
scope, and desirable outcomes of 
the junior college or of the second- 
ary schools. 

b. Directed teaching—four semester 
hours. 

3. The completion of a course, or the 
passing of an examination on pro- 
visions and principles of the Consti- 
tution of the United States. 

4. One teaching major and one teaching 
minor. 

a. A major consists of not less than 
twenty-four semester hours of 
work, at least twelve of which are 
upper division or graduate courses. 

b. A minor consists of not less than 
twelve semester hours of work, at 
least six of which are upper divi- 
sion or graduate courses. 


The following requirements ap- 
ply to all applicants: 


1. Applicant must be of good moral 
character. 

2. Applicant must be at least eighteen 
years of age. 

3. Applicant must be a citizen of the 
United States, except in the case of 
foreign exchange teachers. 


Three secondary credentials are 
also valid for junior college 


teaching: 

1. General Secondary School Credential 
—This credential requires five years’ 
work in a university, college or nor- 
mal school, including the baccalaure- 
ate degree and professional training 
as prescribed by the State Board of 
Education. 
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2. Special Secondary Certificate—This 
certificate applies to vocational sub- 
jects and requires a_ standard of 
training as high as conditions war- 
rant, normally three years’ experi- 
ence as a journeyman or in a similar 
position, in the field in which teach- 
ing is to be done. 


3. Special Certificate—This certificate 
is granted to librarians, and in some 
cases in other branches of learning 
by the county board of education. 
The subjects and level of teaching 
for which it is valid are stated on the 
certificate. 


The state professional organiza- 
tion is known as the California 
Junior College Association with 
two annual meetings, one in the 
spring semester and one in the fall 
semester. Officers for the current 
year are: 


President — J. Paul Mohr, Sacramento 
Junior College. 


Secy-Treas. — Henry T. Tyler, Modesto 
Junior College. 


The Association maintains stand- 
ing committees on articulation and 
related problems with senior high 
schools, universities, and four-year 
colleges, and with adult education 
under the administration of high 
schools. Regional associations for 
faculties and administrators are 
maintained in northern, central, 
and southern California. Each re- 
gional association holds two gen- 
eral meetings per year. 


Generally, expansion plans for 
building programs and for new 
junior colleges for the years im- 
mediately ahead are suspended be- 
cause of high building costs, non- 
availability of material, and the 
national emergency activities and 
problems. The education policy of 
the state is opposed to the type of 
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expansion that would add to the 
present offerings of the junior 
colleges, courses for the fifteenth 
and sixteenth years, or upper divi- 
sion courses. Trends include also 
that the lower divisions of the 
state universities will not be ex- 
panded and that the university 
will look increasingly to the junior 
colleges to provide students for the 
upper division professional col- 
leges. The universities now report 
more entering students with junior 
standing than freshman entrants. 
Population data and trends for 
California point to continuing de- 
mand on the junior colleges of the 
state to provide not only lower 
division training of the traditional 
professional pattern but also the 
new and non-traditional patterns 
in semi-professional terminal oc- 
cupational training articulated 
closely with the community needs. 
In 1949-50 there were 246,708 stu- 
dents in the fifty-eight public jun- 
ior colleges of the state. (1950-51 
figures are not yet available.) 


North Dakota 


SIDNEY J. LEE, Dean 
Bismarck Junior College 
Bismarck, North Dakota 


Two of the four junior colleges 
in North Dakota are supported by 
the state of North Dakota and are 
under the State Board of Educa- 
tion; two are under local school 
boards. 


The oldest and largest of the 
state-supported junior colleges is 
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the State School of Science at Wah- 
peton, organized in 1903. Wahpeton 
is on the Red River, located in the 
famed Red River Valley of the 
North. The school has a large cam- 
pus and occupies nine modern 
buildings. It is largely a trade and 
industrial arts school, offering one- 
and two-year terminal courses in 
trades and also short courses in 
industrial and mechanical arts. 
However, the Science School at 
Wahpeton also offers a regular 
two-year course in liberal arts, 
commerce, and _. pre-professional 
courses such as engineering. The 
enrollment during the winter 
months reaches 650 to 750 stu- 
dents. | 


The School of Forestry, located 
at Bottineau near the Turtle Moun- 
tains was organized as a state-sup- 
ported school in 1907. Six buildings 
including a greenhouse and dormi- 
tories comprise the school plant. In 
addition to forestry, courses in lib- 
eral arts, commerce, and adult edu- 
cation are offered. Between 80 and 
90 students attend. 


Bismarck Junior College, organ- 
ized in 1939, is one of the two 
locally-supported junior colleges, 
and it was established under a 
North Dakota law which permits 
local school boards in North Dakota 
cities of 5,000 or more population 
to operate a junior college. The 
school is on the third floor of the 
large Bismarck High School. The 
college, located in the capital city 
of North Dakota, draws its students 
largely from the city of Bismarck 
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Nearly 600 full-time students, 
nurses, part-time students, and 
adults are enrolled. The college of- 
fers courses in liberal arts, pre- 
professional courses (law, medical 
arts, engineering, commerce), com- 
mercial courses, some trade sub- 
jects, and evening courses in com- 
merce and adult education. ‘The 
faculty is composed of about tairty 
full-time and part-time members. 
The school board furnishes class- 
rooms, janitor services, and plant 
maintenance, but the faculty mem- 
bers are paid from income from 
tuition. 

The Devils Lake Junior College, 
organized in 1941, has an enroll- 
ment of about seventy-five students 
largely taking liberal arts or com- 
merce. The school is housed in a 
separate building on the high school 
campus. It is supported by tuition 
in a plant maintained at public 
expense. 


Admission to the North Dakota 
junior colleges is determined by 
the objective of the student and also 
the course he takes. For many 
trade and other terminal courses, 
or many adult courses, no high 
school diploma is required. But for 
liberal arts and _ pre-professional 
courses, entrance requirements are 
graduation from an accredited high 
school. 

Courses, text books, and course 
requirements are largely patterned 
after courses offered at the Univer- 
sity of North Dakota, the North 
Dakota Agriculture College, and 
the five state normal schools. Great 
numbers of junior college students 
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transfer to state schools or out-of- 
state schools after completing a 
year or two at the junior colleges. 
There is a growing awareness 
of the importance and need of adult 
education in the junior colleges in 
North Dakota, and all the schools 
are rapidly meeting that need. Bis- 
marck Junior College is definitely 
becoming a “‘community college’ 
rather than a junior college. 


In 1949 the North Dakota legis- 
lature passed a law permitting the 
local school boards maintaining 
junior colleges to levy eight mills 
for the support of the junior college 
with approval of the voters of the 
district. At present neither the 
Devils Lake nor Bismarck Junior 
College has made a mill levy. 

Bismarck Junior College was 
given a campus site on the capitol 
grounds of North Dakota by the 
1951 legislature. A building pro- 
gram for the Bismarck Junior Col- 
lege will probably be launched by 
1952 on the fifteen-acre capitol 
grounds campus. The building or 
buildings will be financed by dona- 
tions and a possible building fund 
mill levy. 

In the past two years a building 
program has brought about the 
completion of several new buildings 
at the Wahpeton School of Science 
and the School of Forestry at Bot- 
tineau. 

All cities of any size in North 
Dakota have either a junior college 
or state-supported college or nor- 
mal school. There is little indica- 
tion that there will be any more 
junior colleges organized in the 
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near future unless the population 
of North Dakota should warrant 


it. 


However, the future for the 


present junior colleges is bright 
because they fill a definite educa- 
tional need in the community where 
they are located, and the Forestry 
School and Science School fill a 
specific state need as well as a 
local need. 


I, 


IT. 


Ohio 


C. C. BUSSEY, Director 
Sinclair College 
Dayton, Ohio 


Major Provisions in the State 
Law 

The state of Ohio does not 
have a law enabling communi- 
ties to establish public junior 
colleges. The State Education 
Department approves courses 
of study leading to the asso- 
ciate title for sixty or more 
semester hours of work. Most 
of the approved courses are 
offered in private institutions. 
According to the 1951 Jun- 
ior College Directory pub- 
lished by the American Asso- 
ciation of Junior Colleges, 
there are eight institutions 
(one municipal and _ seven 
private) listed as members of 
the AAJC. 


Articulation Policies 

One of the major problems 
in Ohio is creating a better 
understanding and_ recogni- 
tion of the place and func- 
tion of junior college level 
education. This involves ar- 


ticulation with the high 
schools, colleges, and univer- 
sities and with industry and 
business. A few of the junior 
colleges are working on this 
problem in their local commu- 
nities, but there is need for a 
state-wide program. 


III. Professional Organization of 


Junior College Faculty and 
Administrators. 

In 1949 the active members 
of the American Association 
of Junior Colleges met and 
formed the “Ohio Association 
of Junior Colleges.” Four of 
the private institutions are 
members of this Association. 
The present officers are: 

President—_ Edward F. 

Memmott, President, Ur- 

bana Junior College 

Secy.-Treas. — Ray Hutch- 

ens, Director, Salmon P. 

Chase College 


IV. Major Trends and Plans for 


Junior College Extension 

An enabling act permitting 
communities to establish pub- 
lic junior colleges has been 
discussed by the education 
committee of the State Legis- 


lature during the past two 


sessions of this body. It was 
not brought up to the floor of 
the legislature for debate. 


V. Major Developments 


A few of the senior colleges 
and universities have recent- 
ly announced the offering of 
two-year associate degree pro- 
grams in addition to their bac- 
calaureate programs. 
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Prior to the announcement 
of these junior college level 
programs, the Ohio College 
Association has had a com- 
mittee on Non-Degree Pro- 
grams making a study of the 
programs now being offered 
and the need for the develop- 
ment of non-degree offerings 
in the state. 

There seems to be a gradual 
recognition on the part of 
colleges, high schools, busi- 
ness, and industry that many 
youths and adults could profit 
more from a complete two- 
year program of post-high 
school study than from part 
of a four-year program which 
is not designed to meet many 
of the personnel needs of 
business, industry, and semi- 
professional fields. 

It does not seem likely that 
public pressure for commu- 
nity junior colleges in Ohio 
will increase until the pres- 
ent abnormal period is over. 
The uncertainties promoted 
by the draft and NSTC and 
by the temptation of high 
wages to high school grad- 
uates does not make the out- 
look for expansion of junior 
college level facilities in Ohio 
very bright at this time. © 


Wyoming 
M. F. GRIFFITH, Dean 
Casper Junior College 
Casper, Wyoming 


The first law covering the or- 
ganization and operation of jun- 
ior colleges in Wyoming was passed 
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in 1945, and under it four junior 
colleges were organized at Casper, 
Sheridan, Torrington, and Powell. 
The second law was passed in 1951, 
but both are still effective as the 
last one did not revoke the 1945 
law. The college at Sheridan has 
been reorganized under the new 
law. 

The 1945 law defines the func- 
tion of a junior college as “...a 
comprehensive program of voca- 
tional, terminal, continuation and 
adult education. .... Such com- 
prehensive program may include 
instruction in any occupation for 
which there is need in the com- 
munity, together with such related 
instruction and such general ter- 
minal instruction as the Board of 
Trustees may determine.” 


The 1951 law says ‘“‘Community 
College—an institution which of- 
fers programs of academic work in 
the freshman and sophomore years 
of college, general and vocational 
education in terminal programs, 
and adult education services.” 


A junior college can be organ- 
ized under either law and each has 
different conditions. Under the 
1945 law, a high school board of 
trustees of any fully accredited 
high school may call for a vote to 
establish a two mill levy on the 
school district to support a junior 
college. The college is operated, 
maintained, and controlled by the 
high school board. The 1951 law 
states that whenever five hundred 
or twenty-five per cent, whichever 
is smaller, of the residents of any 
school district, combination of 
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school districts, county or combina- 
tion of counties petition for an 
election it shall be held to deter- 
mine whether a community col- 
lege shall be organized. The area 
must have an assessed valuation of 
$20,000,000 and seven hundred 
high school pupils. The commu- 
nity college would be controlled by 
a separate board of trustees. 


The financial support under the 
1945 law comes from fees, tuition, 
and the income from the two mill 
levy on the district. The 1951 law 
also permits the collection of fees 
and tuition but raised the mill levy 
to two and a half mills. Under it 
the college may also have an elec- 
tion on three per cent of the dis- 
trict valuation for building bonds. 


No admission requirements were 
mentioned in the first law. The 
second law forms a State Junior 
College Commission which can 
make recommendations for admis- 
sion requirements and standards 
for granting the Associate in Arts 
Degree. 

No requirements were mentioned 
in 1945 for certification of creden- 
tials of junior college teachers. 
Recommendations can be made by 
the State Commission under the 
1951 law. 

The colleges formed under the 
1945 law are closely related to the 
high schools which control them. 
The one college which has been 
reorganized under the 1951 law 
has not announced its plans for 
maintaining articulation with its 
district high school. 
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The 1951 act provides for the 
creation of a junior college ac- 
crediting committee within the 
University of Wyoming. This com- 
mittee, with unofficial accrediting 
now in operation, should provide 
for satisfactory articulation be- 
tween the junior institutions and 
the University. 


Most of the Wyoming junior 
colleges operate an adult educa- 
tion division. This work is highly 
developed in certain communities. 
Courses are offered in college, 
business, vocational, and recrea- 
tional subjects. 


A Junior College Committee of 
the Wyoming Education Associa- 
tion is the only association of the 
schools in the state. This organiza- 
tion holds annual meetings and con- 
siders problems affecting the col- 
leges. Dean M. F. Griffith of Cas- 
per Junior College is Chairman of 
the committee. 


No new legislation is pending at 
the present time although attempts 
will probably be made to correct 
some weaknesses in the 1951 Act. 
There will probably be no addi- 
tional colleges organized in the 
near future since the population 
of the State does not justify more 
than are now in existence. 


The only major development in 
the past year has been the inclusion 
of Casper Junior College in a state- 
wide program of nurses training. 
Plans are being made for includ- 
ing the other schools in this pro- 
gram. 








From the Executive Secretary’s Desk 
JESSE P. BOGUE 


O n SepreMser 10, this writer be- 
gan a series of four faculty in- 
service training conferences. They 
were held in Colorado at Pueblo 
Junior College, Pueblo; Trinidad 
State Junior Coilege, Trinidad; 
Mesa County Junior College, Grand 
Junction; and at Casper Junior 
College, Casper, Wyoming. Dur- 
ing the past summer, the four 
deans and the writer met at the 
University of Colorado and drew 
up a cooperative plan for consecu- 
tive conferences as a sort of cir- 
cuit. The deans were Marvin C. 
Knudson of Pueblo, Dwight Baird 
of Trinidad, Horace Wubben of 
Grand Junction, and M. F. Griffith 
of Casper. 

The purpose of the arrangement 
was to reduce expenses by having 
one work conference follow the 
other for two and one-half days 
each with time between for travel 
—one-half day between Pueblo and 
Trinidad, the first week end for 
reaching Grand Junction from 
Trinidad, and over night from 
Trinidad to Casper. Another pur- 
pose was that of keeping discus- 
sions along lines of interest indi- 
cated by faculties and much in 
keeping with issues identified by 
persons in summer workshops and 
seminars. Three main topics were 
stressed: (1) the basic philosophy 
of the community college as it is 
evolving today; (2) the place of 
adult education in the community 
college, and (3) some considera- 


tions for improving teaching tech- 
niques. The in-service work confer- 
ences grew out of the conviction 
of the deans that such studies, not 
only at the beginning of the college 
year but also as a continuing pro- 
fessional activity of the faculty 
during the year, should be pursued 
for purposes of better understand- 
ing of the community college and 
for professional growth. They are 
convinced that it will be a long time 
before the universities produce 
enough teachers who are fully quali- 
fied to deal with subject content 
peculiar to community college pro- 
grams, trained in teaching tech- 
niques for students of this age and 
broad selection, and with a clear 
understanding of the unique phi- 
losophy and features of the com- 
munity college. 

Therefore, the only reasonable 
plan is to institute in-service study 
groups within the present faculties 
themselves. While some 2,000 ad- 
ministrators and teachers have 
studied in junior college workshops 
and seminars during the summer, 
even that number is only about a 
tenth of the total teaching force 
in these institutions. The Commit- 
tee on Teacher Preparation has 
been interested in this problem for 
many years. It has made several 
strong recommendations for the 
improvement of teaching. Gradu- 
ally, progress has been made, but 
as yet only the fringes of the prob- 
lem have been touched. The Com- 
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mittee on Teacher Preparation has 
recommended a different kind of 
graduate program for junior and 
community college teachers. We 
have been told, however, by deans 
of graduate schools interested in 
this subject, that when junior and 
community colleges request recom- 
mendations of prospective teachers, 
they almost invariably specify 
qualifications in keeping with tradi- 
tionally trained subject - matter 
specialists. We know, too, that some 
of the graduate programs have been 
modified largely in name only be- 
cause so many graduate schools are 
still under the specialized interests 
and control of department heads. 


The Committee has further rec- 
ommended summer workshops and 
seminars. Progress has been made 
here, but until the colleges take a 
more active part by way of finan- 
cial encouragement for teachers to 
attend, we seriously doubt that any 
considerable number will attend. 
Too many teachers are compelled 
to seek employment either by teach- 
ing in the summer, or by outside 
work. The colleges have a respon- 
sibility at this point. Teachers, like 
other people, must eat for twelve 
months. A number of colleges have 
secured plans to pay salaries for 
twelve months with an understand- 
ing that teachers are obligated to 
the college for that length of time, 
allowance being made for vacations. 
The obligation may be discharged 
by teaching in the summer session, 
by taking special community re- 
search assignments, by travel, or 
by attending school. If the job of 


teaching in junior and community 
colleges is to become a real profes- 
sion, properly remunerative and 
demanding the entire time of teach- 
ers, then the colleges must make 
adequate provision so that this may 
become a reality. Do junior and 
community colleges want superior 
teaching services by people who 
have committed themselves whole- 
heartedly to the profession? If the 
answer is in the affirmative, as we 
believe it is, then the colleges know 
how to make it real. The question 
is: Will they do it? Every adminis- 
trator should tackle this problem 
with his board of control and at- 
tempt to secure support for its 
solution. | 


Furthermore, the Committee on 
Teacher Preparation has urged 
that all colleges institute in-service 
study groups on a voluntary basis. 
Inter-visitation practices by teach- 
ers would become one phase of this 
program. Such practices have the 
effect, when sincerely carried out, 
of giving the visiting teacher hints 
and insights on how to do better 
teaching, of making possible sug- 
gestions by the visiting observer 
to the teacher for improvement, and 
of creating the spirit of teamwork 
among the teachers. Moreover, 
there should be a place in the li- 
brary for the teachers; shelves of 
professional publications of books 


‘and magazines for their use. Some 


colleges have regular professional 
meetings, not merely to discuss de- 
tails of college procedures and 
operations, but to undertake sound 
programs of studies along lines of 
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faculty interests. A few colleges 
are fortunate enough to secure the 
services of university professors 
to conduct in-service classes. The 
majority, however, may have to de- 
pend on their own resources. While 
the advantage of having visiting 
specialists is appreciated, often the 
resources of persons on the facul- 
ties are not always fully realized. 
Perhaps a few specialists could be 
secured during the year to supple- 
ment intellectual contributions by 
the faculties themselves. 


If the faculty is encouraged, sub- 
jects aplenty will be found for co- 
operative study. If faculties lack 
in intellectual interests during 
these lively and challenging days, 
the administration may well won- 
der about their abilities to challenge 

the interests of students. One good 
plan is to select a definite field 
for study during the year and fol- 
low it in the same manner as would 
be required under a regular credit 
program. If properly varied from 
year to year, an amazing amount 
of ground can be covered. Some- 
times it is well for a department 
of instruction to be responsible for 
a meeting and have a chance to 
present to the entire group certain 
aspects of its work. In succession 
during the year, all departments 
could be heard, better understand- 
ing of what the entire college is 
attempting would result, and a 
sense of unity and singleness of 
purpose would evolve. It is start- 
ling how the “lone wolf” theory 
and practice prevail in all too 
many colleges —each teacher or 
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department going his own way with 
little or no understanding of what 
others are trying to do. 

Current education articles of re- 
lated interest provide valuable 
sources of materials for faculty 
meetings. The Junior College Jour- 
nal is only one of the many publi- 
cations which might be used. About 
one hundred colleges have group 
subscriptions. Would it not be well 
for all colleges to make similar 
provisions so that the Journal’s 
contents would become common 
knowledge among all junior and 
community college faculties? We 
are sure that administrators and 
teachers will be able to produce 
many fruitful ideas and plans for 
in-service studies over and beyond 
what have been suggested here. We 
are equally certain that many col- 
leges are losing a great deal by 
neglecting to cultivate this rich 
source of strength for their work. 


Another method for in-service 
training is the university radio pro- 
gram broadcast. Instead, however, 
of persons listening to the program 
in their homes, they should assem- 
ble in a class and participate in the 
same manner as though the pro- 
fessor were present. This assem- 
blage would provide the feature of 
“talking back” often lacking in 
traditional broadcasting. The “talk- 
ing back” can be arranged by hav- 
ing a leader. If questions or varying 
points of view of the group could 
not be settled locally, they could 
be written down and mailed for the 
professor to answer at the next 
session of the class. Many universi- 
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ties have broadcasting stations. 
Instead of sending a teacher here 
and there, far and wide to meet 
with separate classes, why not plan 
for him to sit at the broadcasting 
station and lecture to as many 
classes as might be organized 
within the range of the station? 
We would like to see this plan tried 
with groups of serious people under 
the general leadership of well-quali- 
fied local persons. Readings could 
be assigned in the same manner as 
they would be if the college pro- 
fessor were present. 


If this idea seems to have merit 
and appeals to some junior colleges, 
this writer would be pleased to help 
initiate a program to carry it out. 
Personally, we believe it has far 
more merit for extension services 
than appears on the surface. At 
least, it would be worth an honest 
experiment. 

Education Recording Services, 
5922 Abernathy Drive, Los Angeles 
45, California, is now making re- 
cordings for classes and discussion 
groups of various kinds. ‘“‘Charac- 
teristics of a Good Teacher,” by Dr. 
A. S. Barr, University of Wiscon- 
sin; “Personality Development in 
the Classroom,” by Dr. Louis P. 
Thorpe, University of Southern 
California; “Developing Good 
Classroom Discipline,” by Dr. My- 
ron S. Olson, University of South- 
ern California, who is also the 
director of the Recording Services; 
“Improving Reading at All Levels,” 
by Dr. Marion Monroe and several 
other recordings have already been 
made. Plans are announced for a 


long series of recordings with ref- 
erence materials and questions for 
discussions. They will deal with 
problems common to all teachers, 
those of special interest to second- 
ary teachers, elementary teachers, 
laymen, and students. 


It will be noted that the record- 
ings are definitely planned for 
group meetings. They have the ad- 
vantage of bringing the voices of 
specialists into the gatherings to 
stimulate thought and convey infor- 
mation. The group then takes up 
the discussions. In case some point 
may need to be repeated, that part 
of the recording can be re-played. 
A professor at the State College of 
Michigan this past summer enliv- 
ened his classes by means of long- 
distance telephone conversations 
with specialists whose voices he 
brought into his classroom. The re- 
cordings will do just that also. They 
can be repeated as often as may be 
needed. 


What does it all add up to? At 
least one thing; namely, that there 
are ways and means at hand today 
to do old jobs in newer and better 
ways. The alert will take advantage 
of them. Junior and community 
colleges boast that they are not 
bound by tradition. If this boast 
is founded on fact rather than wish- 
ful thinking, it would seem that 
these colleges should be ready to 
experiment in new ways to do their 
work. Tradition can bind people 
in their methods as well as in gen- 
eral organization. The Great 
Teacher said that new wine should 
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be put in new bottles. Junior and 
community colleges are new in 
point of organization in the Ameri- 
can educational structure. They 
should have at all times the new 
wine of educational methods and 
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procedures. The suggestion from 
the Executive Secretary’s Desk is 
that we encourage our staffs and 
faculties to participate to the full- 
est possible extent in teaching ex- 
perimentation. 





The Junior College World 


JESSE P. BOGUE 


East Los Angeles Junior Col- 
lege, California, has made one of 
the most remarkable records in its 
growth known to this writer. The 
tables below will give the reader 
information on this matter. The 
expansion of the building program 
is almost of equal rapidity. The 
stadium, seating 22,000, has been 
completed. The auditorium, seat- 
ing 2,150, was scheduled for dedi- 








cation on September 15. The col- 
lege is largely housed in 37 tem- 
porary buildings on an 82-acre 
campus. The first annual Cali- 
fornia State Junior College Field 
Meet was held in the new stadium 
on May 26 of this year. The 
stadium and the new gymnasium 
nearby will be used for the college 
and as a great community recrea- 
tion center. 


Total enrollment 


at end of 

Year first month 

1945 a 380 

1946 S| P| a 1052 

1947 _ P| pS om 1252 

1948 a S| a a _ 1847 

mm BREE Eee 3027 

Ce fo oe oe oe oe oe oe oe oe eee 

SUMMER SESSION ENROLLMENT 

Dates Enrollment 
1946 July 1 to August 30 294 
1947 July 7 to September 5 411 
1948 July 6 to August 13 400 
1949 June 27 to August 5 437 
1950 June 19 to July 28 174 
1951 July 2 to September 7 2,325 





Dr. Rosco C. Ingalls, former presi- 
dent of the American Association 
of Junior Colleges, is director of 
the East Los Angeles development. 
(Perhaps the East Los Angeles’ 
record of growth can be equalled 
or topped by some other college. 
If so, let us hear about it.) 

Cottey College, Nevada, Mis- 
souri, adopted the town of Dafnon, 


Greece, two years ago. Since that 
time, the college, aided by the citi- 
zens of Nevada, have sent over 
2,000 pounds of clothing. Several 
hundred children have been pro- 
vided with school supplies. The 
Greek town was severely dam- 
aged during World War II. 

Ricks College, Rexburg, Idaho, 
has developed and promoted leader- 
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ship conferences for people living 
within a radius of some 100 miles 
of the school. During the past few 
years this conference has steadily 
grown in importance and attend- 
ance. Between 1,200 and 1,500 
people attended the general meet- 
ing during this past summer. One 
purpose of the conference is to 
train persons to become better 
leaders in various fields of service 
to their communities. 


Burlington Junior College, Bur- 
lington, Iowa, has inaugurated a 
cooperative nurses’ training pro- 
gram with the Burlington Hospital 
and Mercy Hospital of that city. 
Student nurses study chemistry, 
psychology, sociology, and anatomy 
in the college and take their clini- 
cal training in the hospitals. The 
first class enrolled had forty begin- 
ning nurses. 

Portland Junior College, Port- 
land, Maine, received a_ second 
grant from the legislature of the 
state this past session. The first, 
four years ago, was for the sum of 
$50,000; the second, this year, is 
for $25,000. Portland Junior Col- 
lege is privately controlled and is 
an example of the private school 
receiving assistance from public 
funds in the state of Maine. 


State School of Science, Wahpe- 
ton, North Dakota, has completed 
a new field house with a seating 
capacity at games of 2,600; for 
functions other than games, seat- 
ing capacity is 3,600. The build- 
ing has been constructed with al- 
most perfect acoustics. The school 
is in the midst of training 700 air 
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force students as clerk typists, 
twelve weeks for each class, on a 
pipeline program which is running 
from April 1 to December 1 of this 
year. 


Asheville-Biltmore College, 
Asheville, North Carolina, is pro- 
viding a comprehensive community 
program of education for the city 
and community. Students are pro- 
vided with opportunities to study 
in the regular day classes, in ex- 
tended day and evening classes, 
Saturday afternoon sessions for 
adults, education courses on the 
graduate level for in-service teach- 
ers through cooperation with the 
Woman’s College of the University 
of North Carolina. The college, 
under the leadership cf President 
Glenn L. Bushey, is making plans 
for an extensive educational pro- 
gram for nurses in cooperation 
with local hospitals. 


Eastern Oklahoma A and M 
College, Wilburton, Oklahoma, re- 
ceived appropriations for a new 
field house during the past year. 
The structure was completed on 
September 1, 1951. The older 
gymnasium has been remodeled in- 
to a splendid auditorium. During 
the past year, the faculty has been 
engaged in a complete analytical 
study of the college, its program 
of studies, and identification of 
needs and areas for improvement. 

Pratt Junior College, Pratt, Kan- 
sas, conducts each year what is 
known as the Social Science Con- 
gress. High school students locally 
and from surrounding territory at- 
tend the congress sponsored by 
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the college. Senators and Repre- 
sentatives meet in joint session to 
receive instructions. Then they 
meet as separate Houses in at- 
tempts to pass bills which are in- 
troduced. At the end of the day 
another joint session is held for a 
general summary. This popular 
Congress has been highly bene- 
ficial in giving students an op- 
portunity for legislative experi- 
ence. 


Palomar College, San Marcos, 
California, has established what is 
known as The Palomar College 
Fiesta. It is an annual affair and 
has been presented during the past 
five years. The Fiesta carries the 
story, traditions, dress, and spirit 
of early California through a rodeo 
performance and barbecue. The 
size of the gathering may be esti- 
mated by the fact that from four 
to six beeves are barbecued in the 
pits each year for the feast. Peak 
enrollment last year was 875 stu- 
dents, and President Hildreth 
states that prospects for this year 
are even better. 


Centralia Township Junior Col- 
lege, Centralia, Illinois, has insti- 
tuted a program of teacher train- 
ing for elementary teachers. Per- 
mission has been granted for the 
college to offer the required courses 
in education to help meet the criti- 
cal shortage of elementary teach- 
ers. 


Hardin Junior College, Wichita 
Falls, Texas, has dedicated and 
placed in use the new $500,000 
student center. It houses the cafe- 
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teria, snack bar, ballroom, club 
rooms, branch post office, etc. 
When the ballroom and cafeteria 
are thrown open as one room, there 
is seating capacity for dinners and 
banquets for 1,500 people. It is 
claimed that this is the largest ban- 
quet hall in north Texas. Pros- 
pects for this year’s enrollment is 
1,600 students, divided almost 
equally between academic and tech- 
nical-vocational programs, 


Waldorf College, Forest City, 
Iowa, has secured a new president 
in Dr. Sidney Rand, an outstand- 
ing young pastor, speaker, and edu- 
cator from Concordia College, Min- 
nesota. Dr. Rand succeeds the 
late Dr. M. O. Nilssen who was 
president of the college from 1943 
to 1950. . The college has moved 
into its new two-story brick In- 
dustrial Arts and Engineering 
building. The Rural Youth Pro- 
gram, short courses for young peo- 
ple from farming areas, will be 
held from November 5, 1951, to 
March 14, 1952. This program 
was started about a year ago to 
assist rural youth not only with 
agricultural training but also with 
training for church leadership and 
participation. 

Wenatchee Junior College, Wen- 
atchee, Washington, is in the midst 
of a construction program on the 
new forty-seven-acre campus. Two 
buildings are being erected at a 
cost of $925,000. One is for the 
arts and sciences and the other is 
for the shops. During the time of 
present construction, offices, class- 
es and laboratory work will be held 
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in a great manor house adjacent 
to the new buildings. This fifteen- 
room mansion and five acres of 
beautifully landscaped grounds 
forming the center of the new cam- 
pus were given to the college in 
1949 by Mr. and Mrs. A. Z. Wells 
Mrs. E. W. Van Tassell, Dean, 
states that prospects for enroll- 
ments this year are as good as or 
better than last year. 


Moberly Junior College, Mober- 
ly, Missouri, has conducted a city- 
wide survey for job entry informa- 
tion. The purpose was to find out 
what jobs would be available to 
students while attending Moberly 
and upon graduation. Inquiries 
were directed to discover what 
traits of character and skills were 
needed by prospective employers. 
The four most commonly identi 
fied were: honesty, initiative, de- 
pendability, and cooperation. Stu- 
dents, parents, and graduates were 
interviewed with respect to their 
judgments on courses taken which 
have been of the greatest value to 
them and for suggestions for 
courses of study which should be 
added. 

Mississippi's General Education 
Conference was held during the 
week of July 29 at the University 
of Mississippi. One hundred dele- 
gates attended and were selected 
on the basis of outstanding pro- 
fessional interest and_ scholar- 
ship ability from the various in- 
stitutions in the state. The con- 
ference had the benefit of a grant 
from the General Education Board. 
The deans of all the technical and 
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professional colleges constituted a 
panel for the discussion of rela- 
tions between general and techni- 
cal education. Consultants for the 
conference were: Dr. James W. 
Reynolds, The University of Texas, 
Dr. Russell Cooper, University of 
Minnesota, and Dr. E. A. Waters, 
University of Tennessee. The con- 
ferences resulted from the pres- 
entation of issues in a paper by Dr. 
L. O. Todd, East Central Junior 
College, at the meeting of the Mis- 
sissippi Association of Colleges in 
March, 1950. The need for gen- 
eral education was recognized, but 
the problem of transfer of credits 
was faced. Therefore, it was de- 
cided that all institutions of higher 
education should get together, 
come to common understandings, 
und work cooperatively for the best 
interests of the students. It is re- 
ported that common grounds were 
found, problems for further study 
were identified, and recommenda- 
tions for the continuation of the 
studies were made. 


Northern Montana College, 
Havre, Montana, has a new presi- 
dent in Dr. L. O. Brockmann who 
succeeds Dr. E. A. Morgan who 
has been acting president since 
July 1, 1950. Dr. Brockmann re- 
ceived his higher education at the 
University of Wisconsin, A.B. in 
1928, M.A. in 1929, and Doctorate 
in 1945. It is reported that Dr. 
Brockmann is greatly interested in 
semi-professional vocational edu- 
cation and that this field of work 
has been added for the present 
year. 
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CHARLES S. MORRIS, who is President 
of San Mateo (California) Junior Col- 
lege, Vice President of the AAJC, and 
Chairman of the Committee on Co-ordina- 
tion and Research. 


Improving Junior College Education in 
Maryland is a forceful article by FRAN- 
CIS H. HORN, who was formerly Dean of 
McCoy College and Chairman of the De- 
partment of Education at Johns Hopkins 
University. He has recently begun the 
duties of Executive Secretary of the De- 
partment of Education, National Educa- 
tion Association. 
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Recent Writings 


JUDGING THE NEW BOOKS 


KELLY, FRED J., EDITOR, /mprov- 
ing College Instruction, Series 
1, No. 48, Volume XV (Wash- 
ington, D.C.: American Council 
on Education), Pp. 1-189. $1.75. 


This is a report of a conference 
held in Chicago, Illinois, December 
7-9, 1950, sponsored by the Ameri- 
can Council on Education and 
United States Office of Education. 
It was the second conference under 
the same joint sponsorship having 
as an objective the improvement 
of college teaching. The confer- 
ence was invitational and atten- 
dance was limited to 120 individ- 
uals selected on the basis of their 
known interest in the improve- 
ment of college teaching. The two 
formal addresses were by Dr. Ord- 
way Tead on “The Role of the Col- 
lege Teacher in Our Culture” and 
by Professor Irving Lorge on 
“Psychological Bases for Learn- 
ing.” 

The Conference was a workshop 
or study-group conference. Six 
major topics were chosen for dis- 
cussion and as many groups were 
organized. The topicS were as 
follows: 


1. The Clarification of Program 
and Course Objectives 


2. Improvement of Teaching 
Methods and Organization of 
Instructional Materials 


3. Evaluation of Student Prog- 
ress in Relation to Program 
and Course Objectives 


4. Use of Institution-wide Serv- 
ice Agencies in Improving 
Teaching Effectiveness 

5. Evaluation of Teaching Ef- 
fectiveness 

6. Development of Institutional 
Conditions Favorable to Fac- 
ulty Improvement 


Each group had an analyst and 
recorder. The highlights of the 
conference are reported by a com- 
mittee headed by W. Earl Arm- 
strong, and it is an interpretation 
rather than a summary. The six 
ideas that impressed the commit- 
tee are as follows: 

1. The aims of an institution 
are, in the final analysis, 
what the faculty members be- 
lieve in and are willing to 
try to achieve. 

2. Evaluation of student prog- 
ress can be one of the most 
effective ways of stimulating 
faculty growth. A program 
of evaluation of student prog- 
ress can help faculty mem- 
bers to see that learning ex- 
tends beyond what can be 
measured by subject-matter 
tests or can be symbolized by 
a single mark. Actually stu- 
dent evaluation may be as 
effective as any other means 
of improving faculty aims 
and objectives. 

3. The improvement of the ef- 
fectiveness of a college facul- 
ty goes much beyond the im- 
provement of the way each 
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individual teaches the classes 
assigned to him. Efforts 
should cut across subject and 
departmental lines. 


4. Each individual faculty mem- 
ber must recognize his re- 
sponsibility to the group. The 
recognized  interrelatedness 
of knowledge and the whole- 
ness of learning are such that 
a faculty member can no 
longer properly say that the 
way he teaches is of no con- 
cern to other faculty members. 


The job of teaching should be 
viewed as belonging all in one 
piece. The job needs to be 
considered whole also in the 
sense that teaching and coun- 
seling are considered as parts 
of one total job. 

6. A faculty needs to analyze 
the motivation of its mem- 
bers as it tries to improve 
instruction. 

In discussing the problem as- 
signed to him, Dr. Tead points 
out some of the basic concepts and 
needs of our culture: the impact 
of the culture on the teacher, the 
characteristic role of the teacher, 
and finally, how college teachers 
may be strengthened to influence 
a culture that is divided between 
preoccupation with materialism 
and a search for spiritual values. 
He says, “In our kind of culture 
there is at bottom a profound ten- 
sion between worldly and academic 
values and does not this color the 
entire career of the teacher?’ He 
suggests that our culture requires 
of teachers some “special dedica- 


or 
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tion, some new and basic courage, 
some abiding confidence in the hu- 
man situation which is more than 
verbal or second hand.” “The role 
of the college teacher in our cul- 
ture will thus not have the power 
which it should have and which 
it deserves unless and until the 
kind of dedication, courage, and 
confidence which traditionally has 
stemmed from a sincere, thought- 
ful, and purified religious outlook, 
animates our campuses far more 
than is true today.” 

Professor Lorge summarizes his 
own discussion thus, “The psy- 
chological bases of learning in- 
volve a consideration of the stu- 
dents we teach, their purposes in 
going to college, the nature of the 
content and skills to be acquired, 
the satisfaction in learning that 
they get, and, finally, the nature 
of the reviews used to reinforce 
their own learning.” 

The reports of the six groups 
constitute the finest material on 
college teaching that has come to 
the attention of the reviewer and 
should have the attention of college 
administrators and teachers every- 
where. The significant quotations 
chosen here and there from the re- 
ports are indicative of the quality 
of the reports and are given in the 
hope that they will encourage read- 
ers of this review to study the 
entire report and perhaps use it 
as a basis for group discussion. 

In the report, “Clarification of 
Program and Course Objectives,” 
there is this statement: “The 
clarification of objectives is an es- 
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sential step in the reform or im- 
provement of college teaching. 
Whatever the means used to ob- 
tain such clarification, by commit- 
tee, by individuals, by outside 
evaluation, it must be conducted 
in such a way that it gives each 
faculty member a chance to state 
his own objectives for teaching, 
and include his ideas in the general 
thinking.” In the same report the 
problem is raised concerning stu- 
dent needs: Are they “what a 
student wants or thinks he wants”? 
Are the needs of society to be de- 
fined in terms of “social recon- 
struction or of adjustment of the 
student to contemporary society’? 
The report, ‘““The Improvement of 
Teaching Methods,” covers the en- 
tire range of techniques and meth- 
ods. The report suggests a num- 
ber of devices that might be used 
in the improvement of teaching. 
The report of group three, “Evalu- 
ation of Student Progress in Re- 
lation to Program and Course Ob- 
jectives,”’ sets forth the thesis that 
teaching and evaluation should be 
regarded as inseparable. Conclu- 
sions that are reported by the com- 
mittee are as follows: 

1. The improvement of evalu- 
ation techniques is directly 
dependent upon further clari- 
fication of the objectives of 
teaching. 

2. Evaluation and the learning 
process are also part and par- 
cel of each other. 

3. Grading is a figment of edu- 
cational organization and has 
been an impediment to the 
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imaginative improvement of 
the evaluation-teaching-learn- 
ing process. Grades have cre- 
ated barriers between teach- 
ers and students, and they 
have imposed a most difficult 
task on the teacher who has 
had to assume the opposite 
roles of both counselor and 
disciplinarian. 

4, Evaluation should include a 
measurement of progress to- 
ward more than academic 
goals. 

5. Evaluation techniques can be- 
come increasingly helpful in 
analysis of education prob- 
lems. The practice of using 
one single grade to symbolize 
the standing of a student is 
unfortunate. 

The report of group six, “Con- 
ditions Favorable to Faculty Im- 
provement,” offers a number of 
suggestions that might be used 
by administrators and teachers 
alike as a check sheet in a study 
of conditions in and on institutions. 
The analysis of conditions on local 
campuses that foster faculty 
growth suggests among other 
things, the following: 

1. A climate of opinion on the 
campus that is favorable to 
faculty growth: development 
of a consistent set of educa- 
tional values; freedom of 
thought and expression guar- 
anteed to every faculty mem- 
ber; a high premium placed 
on teaching and other edu- 
cational services. 

2. Competent educational leader- 
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ship provided by chief ad- 
ministrative officers. 


. Organizations of the faculty 


to take a responsible role in 
developing college policies 
and programs: well-planned 
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proper orientation of the staff 
to the program; provision of 
adequate materials for in- 
struction; availability of suf- 
ficient clerical and _ steno- 
graphic service. 


college staff meetings; im- The use of this report should be 
proved departmental and di- essential for everyone who is in- 
visional meetings; defensible terested in the improvement of col- 
committee assignments. lege instruction. Certainly this 
4, Institution of policies and would include college teachers and 





working conditions that en- administrators. 


courage faculty development: 


L. 0. TODD 
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Evans, Kathleen M., “A Critical 
Survey of Methods of Assessing 
Teaching Ability,” The British 
Journal of Educational Psychol- 
ogy, XXI (June, 1951), 89-95. 


Although it is generally thought im- 
portant that teachers be rated as to 
efficiency, it is difficult to find agree- 
ment on the methods to be used. Three 
major approaches are discussed in the 
present article. 

1. Student change as the criterion 
of teaching efficiency. 

In principle the measurement of 
results in terms of student change 
seems that most reasonable approach 
to the evaluation of teaching effici- 
ency. In practice several difficulties 
arise. Change in knowledge is rela- 
tively easy to appraise. How much 
of the change is due to the teacher 
and how much to parents, other asso- 
ciates, intelligence differentials, and 
motivation factors is not easy to deter- 
mine. Changes in social stature, in 
behavior, attitudes and ideals are 
awkward to evaluate and not at all 
easy to assign repsonsibility for. 

2. The judgment of experts. 

This method is at once the easiest 


and the most widely used at present. 
It depends, however, upon the assump- 
tions that so-called experts know good 
teaching when they see it and that 
they see it often enough for accurate 
judgment. At best it is a subjective 
method and likely to display great 
differences among raters. 

The use of the rating scales increases 
the number of judgments without neces- 
sarily increasing either objectivity or 
validity. Generally the reliability in- 
creases with the number of raters and 
with their familiarity with the subject 
rated. The major advantage of such 
scales would appear to be that of assur- 
ing that no vital points be overlooked. 

3. Student ratings of teachers. 

The students constitute the only 
group who can be expected to be 
thoroughly familiar with the work of 
the teachers. It is, therefore, not sur- 
prising that student ratings hav2 been 
generally found to have reliabilities 
ranging as high as .97. However, it 
must be kept in mind that student 
ratings are not necessarily the same 
as would be the ratings of more com- 
petent judges of teacher efficiency. In 
fact, it has been found that past and 
present students rate teachers differ- 
ently. 
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Some investigations have been made 
of the relation between ratings and 
grades of students. Generally it has 
been found that student ratings of 
teachers were little related to student 
grades. The age and sex of teachers 
also appear to have little effect on the 
ratings. 

Apparently little study has been de- 
voted to a comparison of the different 
measures of teaching ability. More work 
on this subject is certainly needed for 
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the attainment of definite conclusions. 
Judging by the evidence thus far avail- 
able it would seem that a composite 
rating based on the above measures 
would be the most useful. Experimenta] 
work in this area should take into 
consideration such factors as age and 
ability of students, size of class, sub- 
ject matter and any others which may 
be apparent. Experimental design be- 
comes very important in such work as 
this. 
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